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“ZELLER MADE” Lacquer Products PRE-EMINENT 


for Many Years 


% 


There is no question about the UNUSUAL RESULTS which 
Zeller Lacquer users obtain. 


They pay comparatively less, yet obtain better finishes, more 
consistently, and with a continuous absence of the usual lacquer 
and finishing difficulties. 


These advantages go straight back to wide experience and 
: > D 

profound knowledge, special processes and special materials which 
make Zeller products Different 


There is reason for the complete contentment of Zeller users 


ke ole 


LACQUERS - THINNERS - LACQUER ENAMELS 





Visit our Booth at the Chemical Show, 8th 
Coast Artillery Armory, Week of September 12th 


ZELLER LACQUER MFG. CO. INC. 


342 Madison Avenue, corner of 43rd Street, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Telephone No. Murray Hill 311 | 



































ANNOUNCEMENT 








I, are pleased to announce the 
opening of an office and ware- 
house at Los Angeles, Calitor- 
nia, Where a complete stock of 
Levptian Lacquers and Lacquer 
Knamels will alwavs be carried 


in stoek. 


. t 
Kevptian Products are 
: 
I © ' ‘ j 
made to meet ae stand- 


, ; 
ard—not oa price 


THE EGYPTIAN LACQUER MEG. CO. 


Chicavo 


5 East 40th Street 


New York Los Angeles 
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Screw Propeller Putterneneliing 


Making These Peculiar Patterns Without the Use of Templets 


Written for The 


The making of screw propeller patterns is not so 
complicated a proposition as many are led to believe by 
the curves and twists that develop in the finished product. 
The air of mystery with which the experts are wont to 
surround them is but a relic of old-time shop practices 
that have no place in modern shops. Most patternmakers 
have never had the opportunity thrust upon them to 
try their hand at this most interesting work, and many 
are very thankful for this condition because of the fear 
that their ability was not equal to the There is no 
good reason why any patternmaker, or, in fact, any wood 
worker used to laying out his own work, need be afraid 
to tackle the job of making a screw propeller blade. 
The method still in vogue in many of our shipbuilding 
plants, in which the use of templets is considered the 
only way to preduce the correct lines of at least the back 
or crown side of the blade is all wrong and does not 
insure accuracy, which is supposed to be the sole reason 
for their use. The use of blade templets means that they 
must of necessity be held at the proper distance from the 


task. 


_wheel center to conform to the section at the several 
points, and must net be slewed around from their cor- 
rect concentric position. It is not claimed that this feat 


is impossible to attain, but it is claimed that too much 
time is consumed, using templets that could better be util- 
ized in properly laying out the segments or laminae 
that are always used to build up propeller patterns. Also 
the practice of depending upon the accurate gluing up 
of a propeller blade spacing of the working side, by the 
ability of the operator to glue to a line is not the best 
practice even with the assistance of n: " or wood dowels. 
The use of a pitch block to provide the proper relative 
positions of the segments one to the other, so that in 
gluing up the blades the proper pitch does not 
function well unless made properly, which 
means a lot of time wasted and some lumber. There is 
no necessity for the use of templets of any kind in the 
making of screw propeller patterns 
On Plate I is shown, at Figures 1, 2,3,4,5 
segments as they appear before being ; igure 
drawing showing the segments Sl—S2 
-S6 as glued together, surrounded by the 
checkerboard lines which give the efhcient working area 
of the blade, or. in other words, the blade as it woula 
appear if flattened out, with a top view of the hub. 
Figure 8 at A, B, C, D, E, F, G and H shows the 
thicknesses of the blade at the center, while Figure 9 is 


is kept, 
always 


and 6, the 

assembled. 

7 is a composite 
S3..S4—5§5 


a view of the hub assembly. 


Metal Industry by WILLIAM H. PARRY 


At Al, Bl, Cl, D1, El, Fl, Gl and H1 are shown the 

shapes and pitch angles of the blade at sections A to H 

| Figure 8 with the thicknesses and widths of the seg 
ments as they would appear at these sections 

Plate I is also a true pitch wheel, which means that it 
is without radial or axial expansion, though this method 
can be applied to a wheel of variable pitch. 

Plate II shows five views of blades and hubs, the most 
important of which is figure EH, in that it shows the 
segments glued together as they would appear if viewed 
from the side or “on edge,” while the curved 
placed there because they assist in the correct develop 
ment of the blade. This plate will be referred to later 

Assuming that the usual data furnished on screw pro- 
peller blueprints such as the pitch, diameter, thickness 
and shape of blades and hub is all that it should be, or 
near it, the very first step to take in laying out is to find 
the pitch angles given at the various distances from the 
wheel center. Right here a lot of time could be saved in 
the pattern shop ti these angles and such as 
shown on Plate I at Al to H1 were furnished by the 
marine engineer, as it is well within his province to do so. 

In any event these angles and are the very 
foundations of a propeller wheel, and are found by getting 
the circumferences and laying down the angles arrived 
at on a board so that the sectional shapes and the thick- 
nesses can be drafted. Of course, on propeller wheels of 
a size other than those used on small pleasure craft, it is 
not to be expected that the circumferences are to be laid 
out full size, as scaling down to at least the shop limits 
is a necessity. Depending on the shape of the blade 


lines are 


sections 


sections 


and 


the pitch, it will be found that the widest ry of the blade 
does not necessarily control the number of egoments that 
make for the most convenience, as ikdaicind on Plate I 
at Gl which has the least width of six sections and vet i 
a controlling factor in determining the proper number 
ot segments. 

By the proper number of segments is meant that they 


must be of a thickness that will stand handling, and still 
be within the usual lumber dimensions when planed to an 
accurate size, keeping in mind that the thinner the seg- 
ments are the more accurate will be the wheel. On Plate 
[ six segments are shown at Cl, D1, E1, Fl, Gl and H1, 
while at B1, five are enough to include that section, and 
but two are sufficient to include Al which is at the ex 
tremity of the blade. It is of extreme importance that 
the segment thicknesses be exact so that when placed on 
top of one another the total thickness of all will measure 
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and not be 


up to requirements, under or. over. 
Plate | at Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, labeled S1, S2, 
$3, 54, S5, S6, shows the various shapes they assume 


when laid out according to the data furnished by figures 
8 and 9 and Al to Hl. It will be noted that 
there are no two alike, with concentric lines scribed to 
assist in getting the correct dimensions at those distances 
trom the center and dotted concentric lines to show where 
they 


sections 


are needed for the same purpose and would appear 











on the 


full lines. 
. 


segments before being band sawed to shape as 


his being a left hand wheel suppose we take the left 
hand Figure 1—S1, and follow the layout which will 
serve to show how the rest are formed 
lirst draw the radial line; then the hub diameter as 
at Figure 9—S1; then all the concentric lines, eight in 


number; then set off on the first concentric line from the 
wheel center and to the left of the radial line, the ‘distance 
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as shown at V, H1 from the dotted line to the inter- 
section formed by tke pitch angle and the joint of the 
first and second segments; repeat this performance on 
each concentric line in succession, taking care to shift to 
Gl, tor the second dimension F1, for the third and so 
on until you reach the seventh section 151, where it will 
be found that the radial line and the blade width meet. 
rom these intersecting points draw symmetrical curves 
that ought to intersect at three points. This line will 
form a good proportion if the blade’s shape, and its share 
of the working and crown side. 

To describe the lines that provide for the 
and shape of the back or crown side 
procedure is much the same. 


thicknesses 
of the blade the 
The first distance to set off 


on the first concentric line is the width of the lap of the 
first joint at L, Hl. Then follow along to the next sec 
tion and concentric line. 

Figures 2, 3, 4 and 5 have two radial lines, one of 


which forms the guide for the working side tooling, while 
the other is used to set off the distances of the laps that 
form the crown side of the blade, and to help form the 
pitch teats that are the surest guides while gluing the 
segments together. 

Figure 6, S6 has but one radial line on its layout, 
the curved line being to the right and formed the same as 
Figure 1, Sl with the difference that it is slightly wider 
at the sections Fl, Gl and H1 because the back side of 
the blade must be provided for as illustrated at X on 
section H1. There it will be noted that the termination 
of the blade’s width is inside of the vertical lines described 
by the segments of the three lowest tiers F'1, Gl, H1. 

Section Al is shown with but two segments and broken 
section of the blade, for the purpose of getting the proper 
lap at the joint, and the right width of the segments at 
the blade’s extremity to aid in the initial layout. 

The curved and straight lines in evidence to the right 
of Figures 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 have a broken appearance and 
could possibly be made more symmetrical, but their shape 
is determined by the section of the blade through its 
center as at Figure 8, and the curves and straight lines 
of the various sections on the back side. 

As before mentioned Figure 9 will serve to illustrate 
the hub assembly, in this instance of the crowned variety ; 
though it is by no means a common practice so to form 
them, as the wheel’s efficiency is not increased by adopt- 
ing that form between the blades, and is shown to prove 
only that there is no need for the use of templets to form 
crowned hubs, as there are not less than seven guides to 
aid the operator in forming it. 

In gluing up the blade, particularly on wheels of four 
feet and under, the centering pin method is the surest, 
if the centering holes are laid out from both sides of 
the segments, and drilled both ways to a size smaller to 
permit of accurate gouging to the scribed lines, as no 
dependence can be placed on holes drilled to size in wood 

Again referring to Plate II we have five views, two 
of which ( Figues W—S1 and W—S2) have no particular 
bearing on the making of the blade, except to show what 
the blade will look like from two viewpoints when 
finished, as the curved lines will differ for every degree 
or fraction thereof from which the views are taken. At 
Figure E. H. already referred to is shown the segments 
assembled with the pitch teats as they will look previous to 
being lopped off, and the blade edge lines as they will 
appear when scribed. 

At Figure L. H. and R. H. are two composite views 
of a left and right hand blade looked at from’ the top 
with the lines that will develop after tooling. 

\s the question of whether the wheel is to be a left 
or right hand one has not been taken up so far, it is of 
the utmost importance to study these two views as having 
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a decided bearing on the proper way to start building up 
either. It will be noted at Figure L. H. that the second 
segment S2 is placed on top of segment S1 to the left 
and so is each succeeding segment, while the 
true at Figure R. H. 

Ot course, the most of propellers are of th 
species, but there are lots of the left ha 
nowadays, and it is well to remember tha 


+ 


unless 
start building up the segments in their correct sequence, 
left or right, you may in the end have a wheel the reverse 
of your requirements. 


seVEerse i6 


ike 


you 


Let us assume, then, that the blade is glued up and 
ready for the shaping. The first operation is to cut off 
the pitch teats, taking care in so doing that you have 
followed the curved lines of the edgx This leaves the 


outside shape of the blade all clear, and ready for the lay- 
out lines of the working side edge. 

say that there is no necessity of laying out t 
when an experienced propeller patternmaker is on tl 
job, but as this is written for the inexperienced it will be 
safer to lay out the guide line as shown on [late I] 
Figure E,. H. on the inside. It is developed with a flexible 
straight edge and from points on the several concentric 
lines coincident to the tions Al 


Right here we \ 


hese | 11 


disiances as shown at se 


to H1 on Plate I and the intersections formed by the 
radial edges of segments S2, $3, S4, S5 and S6 as they 
join at the five points where the pitch teats were 
located. 


his brings us to the tooling stage where the work 
ing side of the blade is the objective, after the excess 
stock is removed with the help of either adze, ax, draw 
knife, chisel, gouge, plane, saw or spoke shave with the 
possibility of all being used at some stage on the one job 
lt is advised that the green hand be not too reckless in 
the use of the above-mentioned tools, especially as he 
approaches the radial glue joints and edge guide lines 
lf the proper tooling is practiced the result will be 
perfect surface for the final finishing with sandpaper, 
though some patternmakers have the art down so fine 
that they don’t quite tool down to the lines by just lea 
ing enough stock so that sandpapering will bring them 
out. 

The working side finished, a line is scribed by the use 
of hermaphrodite calipers or otherwise, along the blade’s 
edge (as shown by the outside line of Figure E. H. and 
partly on Figures L. H. and R. H., all on Plate I to 
guide the tooling for the shaping of the back or crown 
side where the surfaces are convex in contradistinction to 
the working side. This means that great care must b 
exercised in tooling down, as the lines are approached not 
in a series of flats, but of convexities differing in all 
dimensions from the fillet outward, until they merge with 
the edge at the extremity of the blade. . 


The last tooling operation is rounding the edges of th 
blade on the crown side as shown in sections B1 to IH! 
on Plate I. 

To assist in accurate workmanship coloring matte: 
introduced into the glue so that the radial lines on thx 
working side and lap lines on the back side will be mor 
clearly defined, particularly if the glue originally is white 
in color and newly cooked. But as most glue worthy of 
being called so is colored, this expedient is not necessa 
In fact a little thought devoted to this matter will prove 
that it is a false guide, as every part of the glue 
will show the same color even if you happen to dig 


‘ 
— 


A Seeds 
under 
the guide lines in tooling or sandpapering 

\nother worthless kink resorted to is to black varnish 
the joints after the blade is glued up, so that a black line 
will at the end of the tooling, thus leaving 
to catise same to disappear. © Hut th 
scraped out of the 


show 


sandpapering 
clue must be 


corners clean and elit 
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PLATE TWO. 








yomnts 
not 


are not always tight, the black line is 


resulting 


afe to tollow. 

It may be questioned by some as to whether this method 
of building up a propeller can be applied to all sizes and 
pitches as well as all shapes of blades and hubs, but a 
thorough study of Plates l and II, even without recourse 
to the description will convince any fair-minded man that 
it will not matter what the conditions may be, as this 
method is fundamentally correct. Again it may be argued 
that too much time is consumed in the laying out of the 
segments, and it must be admitted that it does take time. 
But it does not take any more, if as much, as it does to 
lay out and use templets at the various sections of the 
crown side in the hope that the eye must be depended 
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guide the symmetry of spaces not formed by 
as manifestly it would not be practicable to make 
templets for every inch or so of the blade’s length. In- 
deed the use of so many templets would not in the end 
guarantee their use to say nothing of the time consumed, 
which be they ever so few means unsatisfactory work. 

Che infinite variety of blade shapes in evidence every- 
where along our coasts and inland waters means that 
our marine engineers are not at all agreed on what con- 
stitutes their most efficient shape and this is true about 
pitches and the number of blades on a wheel to meet 
specific conditions, but the users of the method as de- 
scribed here can rest assured that it will apply to any 
wheel designed. 


upon to 
templets, 
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High Lead Bronze 


A Problem in Making an Alloy to Meet Exacting Requirements 
Answered by the ASSOCIATE EDITORS of The Metal Industry 


THE PROBLEM 

[ recently received an order for bronze bearings, speci- 

lying composition of 

Copper 77% Tin 7% 

Phos. copper 2% Lead 14% 
and made up some of the bearings which ran about 125 
Ibs. each, and upon machining and putting into use, 
found that it did not hold up, so they came back on me 
with the report that the metal was not properly alloyed; 
the lead showing separation from the other metals. The 
party getting the bearings machined some test bars out 
of them and they did not come anywhere near to what 
they claim the specifications called for. 

We made another lot of practically the same mixture 
but added some boron copper and while the castings 
showed up very sound and clean, yet the test bars would 
not pull over fifteen or eighteen thousand pounds. 

At this point, I wrote to some authorities and gave 
them the result and asked them what a composition of 
this kind should pull and the reply was that it should 
run twenty-eight to thirty thousand pounds per square 
inch in tensile strength and eighteen to twenty per cent. 
elongation in two inches; but up to the present, we have 
been unable to reach this requirement. 

Now, in looking up some other mixtures that meet 
these requirements, I find the mixture is altogether differ- 
ent and [ am inclined to think that it is impossible to 
reach the specifications of this kind in a mixture con- 
taining such a high percentage of lead, so in this connec- 
tion I am asking you for your view in the matter and 
hope you can furnish me some reliable information that 
will assist me out of this difficulty. 

SOLUTION I. 

The formula that you are using is very similar to that 
which the Pennsylvania Railroad is using as their stand- 
ard bearing alloy, called Alloy B. 


PITOSPHOR BRONZE, 

ALLOY B COMPOSITION 
COM PHOS 

POSITION B PHOR BRONZE, 
Copper ; , 77 79.70 
‘a a a 8 10.00 
Lead . SL ee 15 9.50 
Phos. Trace 80 


Tensile strength per sq. in.: Alloy B, 24,000; Phosphor 
Bronze, 30,000; Elongation per cent, Alloy B, 11%; 
Phosphor Bronze, 6%. The Alloy B wears 1350 per 
cent slower than Phosphor bronze, so there is no ques- 


tion as to the formula. I would suggest you to try a 
heat as follows: 

COM a Gadel ccens wrens 77 1—F lux 

; ere oer rere 7 1—15% Phosphor Copper 
SF Pr are. eras ae 14 


Melt the copper, get it good and hot, add the flux. 
Then stir, and add the phosphor copper. Then add the 
lead a little at a time. Stir, and add the tin the same 
way, a little at a time. Stir well, and pour at approxi- 
mately 1,900 degrees Fahrenheit, and do not make the 
gate too large. I should think you would not have any 
trouble in getting 24,000 tensile strength and a fine 
granular structure. According to the late Dr. D. B. 
Dudley, this represents the best knowledge that we have 
on the subject at the present time. 

SOLUTION II 


Your composition was not properly alloyed, for the 
reason that your composition is difficult to make unless 


you know just how to do it. With so much lead as noted 


(14%), it is almost impossible to avoid segregation 
By using a small amount of sulphur, or by using gypsum 
as a flux, in the presence of a heavy covering of char- 
coal, as a catalytic agent, the intimate mixture of the lead 
with the other metals may be brought about. By consult 
ing the back numbers of the Metrat INpusrry, in which 
controversy about anti-friction metals, between Messrs. 
Allan and the Ajax Metal Company, was carried on for 
some time, you will be able te obtain full particulars as 
to how they were able to make homogeneous alloys out 
of mixtures heavily loaded with lead. 

Independent of all these restrictions, I believe that the 
authorities you quote as stating to you that your com- 
position should run 28,000 to 30,000 pounds per square 
inch, tensile strength, and 18 to 20 per cent. elongation 
in two inches, are very wide of the mark; they should 
have stated who made the tests and where. 

Some tests made by Mr. Anderson, and recorded in 
the last edition of the Smithsonian Reports, of Washing- 
ton, DD. C., show the following: 

\lloy consisting of 76 Cu, 7Sn, 13 Pb, and 4Zn, has a 
proportional limit of 19,000 lbs. per sq. in. ultimate 
strength of 26,000 lbs. per sq. in. 11% 
reduction of 11.5% and sclerometet 
of 8. 

\nother alloy containing 73.4 Cu, 11.3 Sn, 12Pb, 2.5 Zn 

; 


and 1P, showed an ultimate strength of 30,400 Ibs. per 


reduction of area 3.3 and sclero 


elongation of 


area hardness by 


sq. in., elongation of 4%, 
meter hardness of 11. 

A comparison of these compositions with the one you 
have mentioned indicates that they belong practically to 
the same of concentrations, the only 
being the presence of zine in both of the alloys I have 
mentioned, and the the zinc would have 


range difference 


presence of 


a tendency to stiffen both alloys, and to increase both 
their tensile strength and their elongations.  lrom 
these considerations, it would seem to the writer 


unreasonable to expect from the alloy you have quoted 


any such physical properties, no matter how expertly 
they were made. To get the figures the specifications 
call for, you will have to either increase the copper at 
the expense of the lead, or you will have to go to an 
entirely different range of compositions, namely to an 
increased amount of zinc. In such you run the 
danger of getting a poor anti-friction metal 


case 


SOLUTION III 

[ would advise that it is 
obtain a tensile strength of 
tion of 20% in bearings 
when using a composition 


not feasible commercially to 
30,000 pounds and an elonga 
weighing about 125 pounds 
of copper 77, tin 7, lead 14 
and phosphor copper 2%. <A similar alloy containing 
lead 10, tin 10 (standard phosphor bearing bronze) is 
supposed to give a tensile strength of 28,000 pounds with 
9% elongation. This result, moreover, is only obtained 
on a standard 9/16” diameter test specimen. 

Where a test piece is cut from a large bearing, 
are fortunate if you obtain 70% of the tensile strength 
and the elongation of the small text specimen. The large 
casting sets very slowly and this gives a coarsely crystal- 
line structure, that is, soft and weak. 


you 


Chilling the bearing will give a finer grain and greater 
strength and pouring at the lowest possible temperature 
also increases the strength but it 
difficulties, such as, blowholes, etc. 


may result in other 
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Crucible Furnace 


\ Continuation of the Discussion Begun in Our June Issue 


VIR. SIMPSON’S OPINION 
lo the [Editor of TH a L INDUSTRY: 

In your April, 1921, under “Correspondence and 
Discussion,” we notice a letter signed “Equipment Eng 
neer,”’ on the subject of “Cost of Melting Non-Ferrous 
Metals.” 

his le is evidently one intended to criticize ad- 
versely the electric brass furnace and t qualify fuel-fired 

Irnaces If ead 

The article quite correctly lists the various items, one 
to seven, of cost, except that 4] quipment Engineer” does 
not specifically mention the cost of crucibles, which in 
the crucible-fired furnace are far too large an item to 
lump in with any other cost item and require a separate 
item for the reason that crucibles very often constitut 
a cost as large as fuel and labor put together. 


Neither doe 
the de 
furnaces It is 


‘Equipment Engineer” list in his items 
ion in the quality of metal in open flame fired 
well known that the erade of the ‘onal 
reduced by melting in the presence of an 
and it 1s Pe known that electric furnace 
refined or improved in quality by melting in a 
non oxidizing atmosphere. refore, he should have in 


precial 


IS appre iably 
oil or gas flame 
metals are 


cluded a special item on metal depreciation in the flame 
fired faveneen: also on larwe ‘aaa losses. 

Your correspondent is evidently a man not versed in 
electric furnaces or electricity, for he uses incorrectly the 
word “power-factor” quite freely in a number of places in 
his article. I feel constrained to call attention to the 1m- 
proper use of this word in its accepted meaning. Your 
correspondent uses the word “power-factor” to mean 


load-factor.”’ “Load- 
load or use of the apparatus 
(as rated by time of use integrated into per cent of capac- 
ity used) as a fraction of the full-time full load hours. 
The phrase “power-factor” means an entirely different 
thing, namely, it means the effective power or true watts 
of an alternating current power circuit figured as a per- 
centage of the apparent energy kilovolt-ampere cur- 
rent circulated 

Thus it will be seen that the power-factor of the furnace 
has nothing whatsoever to do with the percentage of time 
of use of the furnace, or the percentage of its rated ca- 
pacity to which it is used, but refers only to the character- 
istics of the electric circuit and on ordinary single phase 
type brass melting furnaces this power-factor usually 
works out to be approximately 70 per cent. That is to 
say, the true power as paid for by the watt-hour meter, 
approximates ~ per cent of the apparent power as indi- 
cated by the volts times the amperes as read on the switch- 
board instruments. It would be unfortunate for the 
readers of Metat INpustrRy to be confused on this sub 
ject, hence this correction. 

It is true that a more expensive electric furnace cannot 
be justified, if not used on a load-factor sufficiently high 
for its sovmgs and improvement in quality of the metal to 


what is properly meant by the word * 
factor” means the average 


pay the difference in its overhead cost (interest, taxes, 
insttrance, etc.). It is felt that many users are making 
oe mistake of installing electric furnaces much too large 

r their requirements, in view of the great rapidity with 
which such furnaces operate. 


\ furnace being built by the concern with which I am 
connected, for instance, will melt down an ordinary rated 
charge in forty minutes and since it is fitted with two 
crucibles and since one of these insulated crucibles will 
readily hold its molten charge at a casting temperature for 





i period of hour when removed 
possible that with the 
furnace can make 
nes the rated capacity of the 


trom the furnace, it 
duplicate crucibles 
two to three 
At the same time 
and the loss of heat 


one 
is thus quite 
furnished this > castings of 
furnace. 
a minimum 


the cost of the furnace is 


al cd OX1¢ lization of electroc les is reduce d to the low est limit 
and the “power demand” kept to the lowest figure by use 
economical size furnace. 


PITTSBURGH ELECTRIC FURNACI 
George L. Simpson, 
28, 1921. 


Corp. 
Engineer. 
Pittsburgh, 


~ 


Pa., June 
MR. EASTICK’S ANSWER TO MR. 

In reply to Mr Simpson, | 
\lr. Simpson in his assumption that the purpose of my 
letter in the issue of April, 1921, was to criticize 
brass melting” and qualify “fuel fired furnaces” instead. 
here are too many variations in furnace design, methods 
of applying heat to the work, and above all too great a 
diversity of conditions for any one to attempt any broad, 
general comparison between “electric brass furnaces” and 
‘fuel fired furnaces.” The purpose of my letter was 
» point out some of the factors which are likely to be 
ignored or glossed over and also to urge that each prob- 


SIMPSON 


enr | : + 
Leorge L wish to 


correct 


“electric 


lem he carefully studied by the fuel and furnace en- 
gineer and the metallurgist, rather than to allow some 
clever salesman of furnaces to have his way. 


With regard to cost of crucibles 


, this expense was cov- 
ered by Item 6 (Supplies). 


I disagree entirely with Mr. 
Simpson that the cost of crucibles is often as large an 
item as fuel and labor. The cost of crucibles depends 
largely on the way they are treated, even when this 
treatment is at its worst, crucible cost is rarely as much 
as the labor alone. 

The statement that the quality of the metal is apprecia- 
bly reduced by melting in the presence of flame and that 
metals melted in electric furnaces are refined and im- 
proved is not in accordance with the facts. Inferior 
quality of metal has been produced from both electric 
furnaces and open flame furnaces, which would indicate 
that the quality depends largely on manipulation; how- 
ever, there are alloys for many purposes which require 
crucible practice rather than the open flame furnace. Cer- 
tain it is that as high quality of metal can be obtained with 
crucible practice as with any type of electric furnace. 

| am indebted to Mr. Simpson for his clear explana- 
t10n Of power factor. 
am also glad to observe that Mr. Simpson appears 
to agree that many users are making the mistake of in- 
stalling electric furnaces of too large capacity. This point 
is a most import ant one and I have frequent ly urged that 
more consideration be paid to it. H. A. A. Eastick. 

Montreal, Canada, July 30, 1921. 


DR. GILLETT’S ANSWER TO MR. EASTICK 


I do not wish to prolong the 
crucible melting unduly, 
Eastick’s letter 
ment 

\lr. Eastick advocates a 
for use in gas furnaces. 


discussion on electric vs. 
but a couple of points in Mr. 
in your July issue require further com- 


gas of 300 B.t. u. 


per cu. ft. 
There are 


lata on brass- 


some 


melting with city gas of 600-650 B.t. u. Ag some with 
producer Pas of 100-125 B.t.u. The latt is described 
by Greenther (Trans. Am. Inst. Metals ‘\ ol. 8, 1914, 


p. 289), as ee at the Detroit Copper 


Mills 


rand Brass Rolling 


(which plant is now using electric furnaces) where 
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It would 
be highly interesting to have Mr. Eastick give us detailed 


it took 660 lbs. of coal per ton of 60:40 brass. 


data on the use of 300 B.t.u. gas, so that prospective 
users might have something more tangible than the mere 
statement that this gas should melt at a certain rate. 

Mr. Eastick greatly underestimates the flexibility of an 
electric furnace. In the rocking furnace not over 10 Ib. 
of metal need be retained in the furnace after pouring 
a heat, less if the furnace is carefully scraped and drained. 
On the basis of 10 lb. retained the variation in analysis 


caused by this retention would be as follows: 
Weight Composition of Cl ge Ca ( 1 
] ‘y Cu Sn 7n Pb ( Ss Zn Pb 
2,000 88 10 Z = re same me. the 
500 SO — Ge 10 80.16 10 0.04 9.80 
1,000 85 5 5 5 84.88 5.10 4.95 5.06 
1,500 67 a 30 3 67.12 Tr 29.83 3.04 
2. 000 60 a 40 60.04 Tr 39.95 0.01 
1,000 74 4 5 17 73.86 3.96 5.35 16.83 


By shghtly altering the composition of a charge to 
follow one of different composition, to compensate for 
retained metal, this slight variation cduld be reduced. 
Exercise of a little metallurgical common-sense will show 
that the alleged lack of flexibility is no bar to operation 
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on different alloys. The induction furnace is of 
less flexible, but it is not designed for such use 
l am very certain that in anything like normal con 
ditions electric melting will pay in plants having anything 


course, 


like large production. It will not pay in the extremely 
small plant. Between these limits the facts and all the 
facts must be known before a decision can be made 


here is no hard and fast dividing line. If the managers 
of plants for which no off-hand decision can be made will 
consider the performance of all types of furnaces in the 
light of their own special conditions, and adopt whatever 
furnace is best fitted for them, the industry, as a whole, 
will advance. 

Nothing is to be gained in the iong run by advocates 
of electric melting by claiming a wider applicability for 
the electric furnace than it really has, nor is. anything 
to be gained by the advocates of some fuel-fired furnace 
through making sweeping statements that no small brass 
melter can save money by electric melting. I have been 
continually surprised by the success of electric furnaces 
under conditions where they seemed to have only the 
slightest advantage in melting costs. The range of applic- 
ability of electric furnaces is far wider than was suspected 
in the eariy stage of their development. It will be worth 
while even for the small plant to look into electric melting. 

Ithaca, N. Y., July 20, 1921. H. W. GILLerr. 








Green Gold 


Depositing Green Gold from a Green Gold Anode 


Written for The Metal Industry by CHARLES H. PROCTOR, Plating-Chemical Editor 


©. Will you please tell me how to make a dark green 
gold solution by running from a green gold anode. 

A. As a rule it is much easier and simpler to prepare 
a dark green gold solution, directly from gold and silver 
salts and lead cyanide, than to prepare a similar solution 
by the porous cell method, to which lead cyanide or 
sodium arsenite must be eventually added to give the smut. 
\ simple and effective solution may be prepared as fol- 
lows, from the well known “Trisalyt Salts.” 


Water aida al ic ste s 1 gallon 
Sodium Cyanide ....... 4 ozs. 
Gold Trisalyt .......... Y% oz. (AuCl.—¥% oz.) 


Silver Trisalyt 
Lead Cyanide 


1/6 oz. (AgCI—% oz.) 


1/18 oz. 


Prepare the solution in the order given, by first dissolv- 
ing all the salts in one quart of hot water. 

se the solution warm or cold, according to the smut 
desired. Voltage four or more. An 18 karat green gold 
anode should be used. 

To prepare such a solution by the porous cell method, 
prepare a solution from 

Lo re eo a eer 


Sodium cyanide 


1 gallon 


7 - 
J) O02ZS. 


Set up the solution, as you would for regular plating. 
So that a strong current can be used in the solution, place 
two 18 karat gold anodes in it and connect them with the 
positive current. Weight the anodes before starting 
operations, so that a record may be obtained as to the 
amount of gold reduced from the anodes. Not less than 
half an ounce per gallon of solution can be used. 

Now, prepare a porous cell (an ordinary red unglazed 
flower pot may be used) by sealing up the hole with 
plaster of paris or a tight fitting rubber cork, and by 
piercing two holes near the top of it, so that iron or 
copper wires can be inserted to support the pot, upon 
the cathode or work pole. The wires so secured should 





be always above the top of 
otherwise deposit upon them. 

In the porous cell or flower pot, put a strong sodium 
cyanide solution, which should average a pound of cyanide 
per gallon of water. 

Secure a piece of cold rolled steel or a piece of carbon 
or a bunch of steel wire nails will answer. Hang the 
steel, carbon or nails in the flower pot or porous cell, 
and secure them to the negative or work pole by a piece 
of heavy copper wire. Use a strong current at 6 volts 
and run long enough so that at least half an ounce of 
gold is reduced from the anode. 


(Gi Ce// or Flower Por 
Con farming Cyanide Solution (146 perge/) 


Ne tiv 
Geeta 


= : +—. = ——— 


the solution, as gold will 


itel, Corben er Nai/s 
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Copper 
for Green Jf it 
Geld Anede/ 
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Plating : | 
\ 
Tank ‘ - . 
(See. sodium cyanide per ga//on of walér). 











POROUS CELL FOR GREEN GOLD 


As you will notice an electrolytic action is set up and 
the gold reduced from the anode tries to deposit upon 
the steel in the porous cell, but is prevented from doing 
so by the porous cell, and consequently it goes into 
solution. j 

After the gold is reduced, add a little lead cyanide dis- 
solved in an equal amount of sodium cyanide to give 
the smut.—C. H. P. : 
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lron-Pot Melting Practice for Aluminum Alloys 


\ Series of Articles Giving a Complete Survey of Present Day Methods in General and a Detailed 


Investigation of [ron-Pot Practice in Particular. Part 4 


By ROBERT J. ANDERSON? 


IZE AND CAPACITY OF FURNACES is 16 inches wide by 37 inches long by 26 inches deep, 

The size and capacity of iron-pot furnaces may be With a working capacity of 1,000-1,200 pounds of No. 12 
variable over quite a wide range, but the conventional alloy. In the case of tilting iron-pot furnaces, rather 
furnaces are built in only a few more or less standard larger pots are generally used than in the stationary fur- 
sizes. Taking up first the case of the stationary iron-pot maces employing circular pots, although the employment 


turnaces, the capacity of these may vary from about 100 of 100-pound capacity pots has been reported for the for- 
pounds to 400 pounds of No. 12 alloy for circular pots, mer. Usually, however, pots holding 400 or 600 pounds 
and from 600 to 1,200 pounds for rectangular pots. The of No. 12 alloy are used in tilting furnaces. These may 
round pots are wu ed more commonly, and only a few be bowl-shaped or nearly cylindrical in shape. Table Z 
foundries in the United States employ the rectangular gcives the sizes and corresponding capacities of a number 
pots. A very few foundries use both shapes. The round of commercial iron pots as used in stationary and tilting 
iron pot holding about 300 pounds of No. 12 alloy is a furnace installations. 

common size; such a pot may be about 20 inches in di- As to the shape of the pot to be used, the question is 
ameter and 16 inches deep. A bowl-shaped pot 18 inches often asked: What is the preferable shape, i.e., bowl- 
in diameter and 18 inches deep is another common size ; shaped, cylindrical with a rounded bottom, or rectangu- 
this also holds about 300 pounds of No. 12 alloy. As has ; 
been mentioned, the round bowl-shaped pot is used in the 
majority of foundries, and only a relatively few foundries 
employ the rectangular pots. The latter are generally oi 
much greater capacity than the round pots; a typical size 


lar? Considering first the pots with a circular opening at 

the top, these may be in the form of a hollow paraboloid, 

with a rounded bottom. No data are available as to the 

preferable shape of round pots, but a pot with a very flat 

bottom will tend to fail more rapidly than one which is 

Publ shed by permission of the Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines more conical in form. ‘The pot tends to stretch in ser- 
irgist, 1 : tts! 


: et ] urea ot Mines periment osta., irgn Pa . - - ~ - _- . sha 
a . ~ = pene fi - goes be kg vice owing to the pressure from the weight of the charge, 























FIG. 5 VIEW OF INSTALLATION OF STATIONARY IRON POT FURNACES 
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TABLE 2 
Sizes and gapacities of ifon pots used in furnaces.” 


RouNp Ports 


Working 
capacity 
Size of pot, ins. Thick. of pot, ins. in pounds 


Type of f —— > of liquid 
at the No. 12 
furnace. Diam. Depth. flange. bottom. alloy 
Stationary ree 22 0.5 ] 400 
Stationary ...... 19 17 0.75 l 250 
Stationary 15 15 ¢ 0.75 200 
Stationary .... 18 18 0.75 l 250 
Stationary . 20% 15% 0.75 l 300 
Stationary 36 30 1.25 300 
Stationary 16 14 0.5 ] 100 
Stationary 201% 155% 0.75 l 300 
Tilting 18 £15 @ ] 350 
Tilting es i) See 12 0.5 ] 200 
Tilting — 16 0.5 ‘ 400 
W orking 
RECTANGULAR Ports capacity 
Size of pot, ins. Thick. of pot, ins in pounds 
Type of = of liquid 
at the No. 12 
furnace width length depth flange bottom alloy.” 
Stationary.. 16 37 26 1 ly 1,200 
Stationary.. 16 38 16 1 13/16 1 13/16 750 
Stationary.. 15 37 25 1% 14 1,000 


a’ frustrum of a blunt ellipsoid, or practically cylindrical 
18Reported as being in use at aluminum foundries 
Capacity as given; this is the operating capacity and not the 


actual 
capacity. 
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and pots watia a flat bottom will tend to fail at the junc- 
ture of the sides and bottom, With the more conical 
form, the weight of the charge is more uniformly dis 
tributed. Circular pots are preferable to rectangular pots 
for the same reasons. The thickness of round iron pots 
is variable, but usually the thickness is from 0.5 to 0.75- 
inch at the flange, and about 1 inch at the bottom. The 
rectangular pots are usually somewhat thicker than the 
round pots; thus the thickness may vary between | and 
1.5 inches. In the case of the round pots, the thickness 
usually varies from the flange to the bottom, being great- 
cr at the bottom; in the rectangular pots the thickness 
may be varied from the flange to the bottom, or it may be 
the same throughout. It may be added here that afte: 
being in service for several days the capacity of an iron 
pot is greater than when it is first put in the furnace 
This is owing to stretching. Thus in an observed in 
stallation, a round iron pot when first put in was 21.: 
inches deep; after being in service for eight days the 
depth was 24 inches.*° When new, this pot had a capa 
ity of 350 pounds of No. 12 alloy, while after eight days’ 
service the capacity was 425 pounils. 

The weight of iron pots is necessarily very variable 
depending upon the size. As will be explained in detail 
later, the pots are made of gray cast iron, or of so-called 
semi-steel. A rectangular pot 38 inches long by 16 
inches wide by 16 inches deep and 1 13/16 inches thick 
weighs about 775 pounds made in semi-steel. A round 
pot 19 inches in diameter by 17 inches deep, having the 


Private communication, R. J. Boshirt, January 19, 1921. 
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FIG. 6. BATTERY OF 








TILTING IRON POT FURNACES 





for m of a blunt ellipsoid, weighs about 200 
pounds made in gray cast iron. No data are availal 
as to the effect of the thickness of an iron pot on its life, 
Dut ¢ | mye! Ie uld be e pected with thick 
Wal 
RNACE LININGS AND THEIR LIFI 
lirebrick ot vod refractory grade is most generally 


used for lining the furnace shell in the construction of 
es of both the stationary and tilting types 
the stationary furnace, the shell is usual! 
t-inch firebrick. Extreme limits 
of 2.5 and 4.5 inches thick have been reported for fire- 

these furnaces, but the 4-inch lining is 
commonly used. The use of silica brick, 4 inches 
thick, has been reported by one plant. In one installa 


course of 


brick lining’s in 


most 


tion, the iron shell of the furnace is lined with one cours 
if 4-inch firebrick covered with a thin layer of carborun 
dum fire sand In another installation, the use of a 3 


inch thick lining of a commercial high temperature c: 
called “I1ytempite’) was reported, and the out 
ide surfaces of the iron pots were covered with a layer 
yf this cement. | ing, the stationary 1ron- 

usually built by simply lining a. suitable 


nent 
men {SO 


] 


ienerally spcank 


rot urnace 


iron shell with a 4-inch thick laver of good grade stand- 
rd firebrick, and the pots are set in from an opening at 
he top In the case of tilting iron-pot furnaces, which 


Wy 
iined with a 4-1nc 


tre norn rcular in shape, a cylindrical iron shell is 
h thick layer of standard firebrick. Ii: 


ome installations the inside of the iron pots is lined with 


various washes or coatings, but these will be dealt with 
more fully in later paragraphs. The use of special re- 
fractory brick, such as magnesia, bauxite, chrome, alun- 


dum and carborundum brick in iron-pot furnaces is not 
known, although certain of these refractories have been 


used as the actual lining in open-flame and other fur- 
Te 
lhe lite of furnace linings in iron-pot furnaces 1s 
variable depending upon the kind of lining, the fuel used, 
the speed of melting and other factors. Some data are 


Table 3 which convey an idea of the length cf 
linings in different furnace installations. On the 
basis of reported figures, extreme limits of 150 and 1,300 
heats and a life of three to 12 months have been obtained. 
With a 4-inch thick firebrick lining, the life of a furnace 


fiven in 
life of 


\ HANDY CHART FOR FINDING THE AREA OF 


lhis chart will be found handy for determining the 
ordinary ring such as sketched on the chart. 
It i known as “the area of an annular ring.” 
All you need to do is to lay a straightedge across the 
chart once and the area in square inches is immediately 
found in column 1 

Che old and common method is the complex one of 
squaring multiplying, subtracting, and then won 
lering if your figures are correct, but this way is “posi- 


area Of any 


val! 
usualy 


rad, 


tive here's no guess work about it. 
For example, What is the area of a ring whose dis- 
tance D (see sketch) is 10 inches and whose width “w 
l, 


1s one 1th 
Connect the 1 (column A) with the 10 (column C) 
and the intersection of the straight line with column B 
shows the area to be a trifle over 31 square inches. Isnt 
that simple enough? 
easy matter to measure the distance D and 
rule, and the same rule can then be used 


sa 


very 
+) sit { 


( ( 1 wil 1 rule, 
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seven heats per day should be at least six 
Of course, the life of a lining may be consid- 


longed by 


running 
months. 
on hi = . 2 ¢ P - ot cml } 

erably prt careful examination followed DV 
patching any broken or worn places at frequent intervals, 
ind this practice is to be highly recommended. ‘The ef- 
fect of the kind of fuel used upon the life of linings is 
not known, although it is likely that with more concen- 


trated fuels, i.e., those with high calorific values, like cil, 
he lite would be shorter under otherwise identical con- 
TABLE 3 
ife of linings in iron-pot furnaces 
Thickness Heats Number of Life of 
Lining of lining per heats to lining, 
l‘uel used. material. ininches day a lining.” months.” 
Natural gas.... lirebrick 45 7 1050 6 
Blue water gas High tem 
perature 
cement 3 Pas 600 3 
Niland g lirebrick 4 1-2 150-300 6 
{) ind va l‘irebrick 4 12 
Oil ‘ lirebrick 4.5 6 900 6 
Oil F irebrick 2.5 4 300 3 
Oil Firebrick 4.5 7-10 525-1300 3-6 
Oil Firebrick 4.5 3-5 225-750 3-6 
Oil . lirebrick 3.5 , 46 
Ol irebrick 4 6 900 6 
O Firebrick 4 344 450-800 6-8” 


ditions, than with natural gas and other common gaseous 
fuels. It is not possible from the data given in Table 3 
to deduce any conclusions as to the effect of the thick- 
ness of the lining upon its life, although within certain 
limits it is likely that thick linings have a longer life than 
thin linings. It the melting is continuous over a period 
of eight or nine hours each day, the life of the lining 
will be longer probably than where melts are made at 
periodic intervals—the furnace being allowed to cool 
considerably between successive heats. Continual heat- 
ing and cooling causes spalling of the brick, and conse- 
quently more rapid failure than if the furnace were kept 
hot over a longer period of time, say eight hours. 
This article will be continued in our subsequent issues.—Ed. 


71As reported by foundries to the 


] Bureau of Mines 
“Before replacement. 
%3A]] stationary iron-pot furnaces except this one, which is the tilting type. 


*Continues melting, 
With repairs. 


mine hours per day 


A RING* 
as a straightedge in solving the 
W. F. ScHAPHORST. 
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Practical Plating and 


Lacquer 
By W. D. 


Chandeliers 
dA. B.S. 

As in plating, care should be taken in seeing that all 
the work is:thoroughly clean. 

The following finishes are on but on 
steel articles a coat of lacquer should be sprayed on first 
and allowed to dry. 


Finishes 
SCOTT. 


on 


Cleveland Branch, 


steel, 


brass or 


RUSSET BRONZI 

Lacquer .. : a 9 . 50% 

Thinner 50% 
Russet lining powder, two teaspoonsful; aluminum 

lining powder, very little. The powder should be mixed 

with the thinner in a one quart jar, then add the lacquer. 
Do not use too much aluminum powder, as this gives 

the work a sanded appearance. 


MERCURY GOLD FINISH 


This is a very beautiful finish, and throughout the 
eastern part of the country there is a great demand for 
it. This mercury gold is produced with a yellow enamel 
lacquer and a fine gold powder. The work is first bright 
acid dipped and then the high lights are buffed and col- 
ored. A glass spray jar is filled three-quarters full of 
clear lacquer and one-quarter of yellow enamel lacquer 
is added to the clear lacquer and thoroughly stirred. To 
this mixture, add 2 oz. of fine gold powder (a powder 
that has a brass appearance will not answer the purpose 
as well) and stir the powder in the lacquer thoroughly. 
After stirring, the mixture will have a greenish tint. Do 
not make a stock mixture of this, but mix it ready to use, 
as it deteriorates after standing a few hours. 

When the powder has been thoroughly stirred in the 
lacquer, it is ready to be sprayed on the work. After 
spraying the parts of the electroliers and portables, the 
excess lacquer is relieved from the high hghts and the 
work placed in the oven to dry. When the work is dry, 
use thinner and a rag and remove the rest of the lacquer 
from the high lights that was not removed before placing 
in the oven. The article will have a greenish tint, with 
the gold powder showing through faintly 

he next operation, and one that will bring the gold 
powder in relief, is the painting of a pigment powder on 
the article. This pigment powder is made from Paris 
green and yellow ochre, adding sufficient of the yellow 
ochre so that after mixing with Paris green the pigment 
will have a light green yellowish tint. This pigment is 
then applied to the work, and then wiped with:a rag 
This pigment should be dissolved in equal parts of tur 
pentine and boiled linseed oil, to which has been added 
two teaspoonsful of hard oil finish varnish. Care must 
be taken that not too much of the varnish is added, as 
the pigment will settle too quickly, and it will be hard 
to remove. After the work has been painted with the 
pigment and wiped off with a rag, the high lights that 
were relieved with the tinner are lacquered with clear 
lacquer by employing a camel’s hair brush, after which 
the article is finished. 

JAPANESE BRONZI 

Finish with No. 90 emery. 

Spray on one coat of lacquer. 

Dry ™% hour. 

Spray on one coat of yellow enamel 

Dry ™% hour. 

One coat of Persian blue. 
and rubbed off to suit taste. 


To be applied with brush 


*The Monthly 1921 
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Finishine Operations 
s Vp 


Bake in oven until thoroughly dry. 
Spray on one coat of lacquer, to get dull finish effect 
Bake in steam oven 1 hour at 130 degrees |. to in 
durability of finish 
Brass Parts: To be acid dipped and finished same 
castings, 
STATI 
Finish with No. 90 emery 
Spray on one coat of lacquer. 
Dry ™% hour. 


\RY BRON ZI 


Spray on one coat of the following mixture very 
light). 
Brown enamel 
;: eee 
Red 
LACUMeP ..... Me 


Dry % hour 
Spray on one coat of following to suit taste 
Blue 
Red 
Lacquer D7 
Dry % hour 
Spray on one coat of lacquer 
Bake in steam oven 1 hour 
crease durability of finish. 
Brass Parts: To be acid dipped and finished same a: 


at 130 degrees I. to 


castings. 


Mounting Grinding Wheels 


Grinding wheels should fit freely on their spindles but 
without unnecessary play. If a wheel is forced onto th 
spindle there is danger of starting cracks. The diameter 
of the flanges should be one-half of the wheel diametet 
(never less than one-third) and the flanges should be 
relieved or recessed to secure an annular bearing at theit 
circumference. The inner flange should be 
shrunk onto the spindle on large wheels. Compressibl 
washers of blotting paper or thin sheet rubber should b 
placed between the wheel and the flanges to distribute 
the clamping pressure evenly. The flanges should b 
clamped just tight enough to hold the wheel fir 
Wheels should be carefully inspected and be tapped light 
ly before mounting, as new occasionally burst 
when first brought up to speed hidden cra 
resulting from rough handling in transit P. W. B 


1 
| ' 
KeVed OT 


1 


wheels 


because of 


New Way of Making Anode 


lake brass, or iron 1 ft. wide b ff 


about 


1 | 
hen take scrap 


screening, 
with mesh about 1 
on one-half of the screening, 
half the thickness you 
two pieces of rod, bend at about half 
way down, in the scrap leaving enough rod coming up to 
the top to bend for hooks. Now put on the rest of the 
scrap, pound down, then turn the end of the mesh, 


long, inch ind lay 


pound all down to about 


one wish your 


anode, then take 


end so as to catch 


| 
making 


a cage of it Fasten at the top You can now: bend 
it to go under the barrel, or as it is for a straig ode 
EF Arkinson 
Bronze Finish 
What is a formula for bronze finish on brass 


good 
] 


plated antimonial lead? 


1 oz. permangate of potash 
2 oz. chlorate of potash. 

1 gal. of water. 

Use hot. 
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Survey of Nickel Solutions 


To Bring Together, in an Orderly Fashion, Much of the Data on Nickel Solutions Scattered Throughout 
Various Sources, That Will Be of Value to the Electro-Plater and to Refute Some Statements, Are 


the Two Purposes of This Article. 


Part lI 


Written for The Metal Industry by JOSEPH HAAS, JR. 


In Langbein’s, Sth edition of “Electro Deposition of 
Metals,” page 308, we read as follows: “Boric acid 
recommended by Weston as an addition to nickeling and 
all other baths, has a favorable effect upon the pure white 
reduction of nickel. Weston claims that boric acid pre- 
vents the iormation of basic nickel combinations on the 
objects, and that it makes the deposit more adherent. 
softer, and more flexible. 
rent strength 


Whether with a correct cur- 
vasic mickel salts are separated on the 
athode, is not yet proved, and would seem more than 
loubtful lhe action of boric acid has not yet been 
scientifically explained, but numerous experiments have 
shown that the deposition of nickel from nickel solu 
tions containing boric acid is neither more adherent, 
nor softer and more flexible than that of a solution con 
taining small quantities of a free organic acid.” 

It is to be regretted that such a statement has appeared 
in what is supposed to be the latest and most authorita 
tive work on the Electro-Deposition of Metals, especially 
since there were in existence two articles that have proved 
that basic salts of nickel are deposited upon the cathode 
under certain conditions, and that boric acid is the best 
addition to prevent their formation ; and finally the action 
of boric acid had been scientifically explained. The first 
article published was read before the Thirtieth General 
Meeting of the American Electro-Chemical Society, Sep 
tember 28-30, 1916, by L. D. Hammond. The second 
article was y myself, read at the annual con 
vention of the American Electro-Platers’ Society in July, 
1917, and was published in December 1917. 

Kxperiments on nickel solutions carried on during the 
vears 1915-1919 are in part the this series of 
irticles on nickel solutions. The work of other authors 
ind investigators will also be commented upon and inter 
preted so as to be of value to the plater. The first 
refutation to the above quoted statement from Lang 
bein’s will be, in the main, a_ reproduction of the 
article written in 1917, and read before the annual 
convention of the American Electro-Platers Society. 


written by 


basis of 


GUA rATIVI rUDY OF THE SINGLE NICKEL SALT SOLUTION 


to time, that successful 
obtained from a solution consisting 
rle nickel salt—NiSQ,, unless other ma 
were added to it Chis 


It has been stated from time 
result could not be 
only of the single 
terial 


of the single 


fact had curtailed the use 
lt that has many advantages over 
(NH,). Ni (SQO,). The plater has 
feared disastrous results if he used the single salt ; or if he 
lid try it out, he worked witl 
it without a fair trial 


I y salt, a sa 
the double salt 


a prejudice, and discarded 
he only use that many platers 
have put the single salt to was to replenish double salt 
solutions, when low in metal content. 
that the large 
would be a protection against bad deposits 


Here the plater 
ammonium salts 
With the 
purpose of finding out just what were the difficulties of a 


bath composed of only the single salt, the 


felt confident excess of 


following 
olution was made up 
Single nickel salts, 7H,O-12 ozs.) Contains 2.5 ozs 
Water, 1 gallon { metal per gallon 


From the electrolyzed solution, results tabulated below 
The results showed that the single nickel 


were obtained 


salt could not be used alone te deposit nickel. This solu- 
tion, as were all others, was electrolyzed from three to 
five hours before discarding. Upon analysis, the green 
deposit was found to consist mainly of nickel hydroxide. 
Some articles plated at 114 volts with a current density 
of 4 amperes per square foot, were buffed after the green 
scum had been removed with diluted hydrochloric acid. 
lt was found that practically no nickel had been deposited, 
as a slight touch of the buff exposed the metal beneath. 


VOLT Cc. D CHARACTER OF 


AGI SO. FI DEPOSIT. OBSERVATIONS. 
0.5 0.75 Grey deposit, black on 
edges os eanene as ee a fC ee 
] 14 Black deposit, from 
edges to center....... 
B. 4 White deposit, covered Appearance of gas evo- 
with light green scum. lution at cathode 
2 6 Increase in green deposit. Gas increased at cathode 
3 12 Increase in green deposit. Gas increased at cathode 
4 15 Heavy green deposit.... Violent gas evolution 


lhe next step undertaken was to see if such substances 
as ammonium chloride, sodium chloride, magnesium sul- 
phate, and sodium citrate could be added to the single 
salt, and a good deposit obtained. In each case separate 
solutions were made up of: 

Single nickel sulphate, 12 ounces. 
Water, 1 gallon. 

\t first two ounces of the above chemicals were added, 
and then later two ounces more, unless specified other- 
wise. 

SOLUTION--NICKEL SULPHATE 

CHARACTER OF 


AMMONIUM CHLORIDE. 


AGE. SQ. FT DEPOSIT. OBSERVATIONS. 

0.5 ie (Re ee ie ee ia eee 

1.0 1.2 Brown deposit on edges es 

1.5 3.0 White deposit on edges, Appearance of gas a’ 
dark in center........ cathode 

20 6.0 White deposit, green 
MS crates aetees Base . Increase of gas 

30 12 White deposit, green 
BOD a Dec Salen Pearce Increase of gas 

$0 18 White deposit, burnt Increase of gas 


on edges, coated with 


green scum. 


The results tabulated above were obtained when the 
solution was first made up. But after continued electro- 
obtained. The 
ammonium chloride was increased to 8 ounces per gallon. 
Che final result was a good nickel deposit. The explana- 
tion of the behavior of ammonium chloride is evident, 
since continued electrolysis produced an equilibrium simi- 


lar to that of the double nickel salt solution. 


lvsis for three hours, better results wer 


SOLUTION—NICKEI. SULPHATI SODIUM CHLORIDE. 
VOLT Cc. D CHARACTER OF 
\GI O. FI DEPOSIT OBSERVATIONS. 
0.5 0.0 Pe Ce on cee ee > “eee tinewowen 
1.0 20 White deposit on edges, 
black in center 7 eed a ana 
1.5 5.0 White deposit, with green Appearance of gas at 
eer . cathode 
2.0 6 Increase in green deposit. Gas increased 
3.0 Increase in green deposit. Gas increased 
4 12 Heavy green deposit.... Violent gas evolution 
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This experiment showed that sodium chloride is of no 
assistance, as an addition agent, to produce aegood de- 
posit from the nickel sulphate solution. 


SOLUTION—NICKFL SULPHATE—MAGNESIUM SULPHATE, 


VOLT- C.D./ CHARACTER OF 
AGE. SQ. FT. DEPOSIT. OBSERVATIONS. 
0.5 0.25 Greenish iridescent..... 

1.0 Ore Te, Gos once | rc ke cdive de 

1.5 White deposit, streaked 

with black.... . Slight evolution of gas 

2.0 4 Green deposit.... .. Increase of gas 

2.5 6 Green deposit. . Increase of gas 

3 9 Green deposit........ . Great gas evolution: 


From the results of this experiment, it is plainly ob- 
vious that magnesium sulphate will not enable one to 
deposit from the nickel sulphate bath. 

SOLUTION—NICKEL SULPHATE—SODIUM 
VOLT- C.D CHARACTER OF 


CITRATE 


AGE SO. FT DEPOSIT. OBSERVATIONS 

0.5 0.0 No deposit ....... ote: 

1.0 1.75 White deposit on edges, ..... 

black in center...... 

1.5 6.0 White nickel deposit.... ; 

20 10.0 White nickel deposit.... No serious gas at cathode 
3.0 12.0 White nickel deposit. Slight increase of gas 
40 200 White nickel deposit.... Slight increase of gas 


The results obtained from this solution were fairly 
good. There was nothing to be desired as far as color 
was concerned, for test pieces plated fdr 1 hour at 1% 
volts with a C. D. of 6 amperes, and those at 2 volts with 
a C.D. of 10 amperes, were bright when taken from the 
solution, and took a good color on being buffed. The 
deposits obtained were not completely satisfactry in that 
they were slightly brittle. 

The results up to this point may be summarized: 

1. Nickel sulphate, Ni SO,, 7 H,O, or the Ni SQO,, 
6 H,O cannot be used alone for depositing nickel in solu- 
tions of concentration of 12 ounces per gallon. 

2. The salts, ammonium chloride, N H,Cl, from 6 to 
8 ounces per gallon gives a good deposit, but is no great 
improvement over the old double nickel salt solution. 


> 


3. The salts, sodium chloride, Na Cl, and magnesium 


sulphate, Mg SO,, do not enable one to obtain a good 
dep sit. 

+. Sodium citrate makes a fairly good addition to 
nickel sulphate. It prevents the precipitation of basic 


salts upon the cathode. 

It was now desired to test the influence of various acids 
on the deposition of nickel from the nickel sulphate solu- 
tion. Both organic and inorganic acids were tried. The 
inorganic acids were hydrochloric, nitric, sulphuric, phos- 
phoric and boric. Organic were | i 
citric, tartaric and succinic. The or 
chloric, nitric and sulphuric were used 


acids enzoic, acetic, 
acids hydro 


in separate solu 


eanic 


tions each of 1/16, 4, and 1 ounce. Phosphoric and 
boric acids were used in 1 and ounces per gallon. 


The organic acids were used, 2 ounces per gallon. The 
nickel solution consisted of 12 ounces of nickel sulphate 
to 1 gallon of water. In all cases good deposits were 
obtained between voltages 114, 214 and C. D. 4—12 am- 
peres per square foot. But in the of the inorganic 
acids hydrochloric, sulphuric and nitric, tl 


case 
he evolution of 
gas was so great at the cathode, that the deposits were 
brittle, and after the solutions had been electrolyzed for 
5 hours, the deposit began to become dark in color and 
the basic salts began to reappear. A slight addition of 
the respective acid would again whiten the deposit. Phos- 
phoric acid gives a precipitate of nickel phosphate, so it 
is not advisable to use this acid, as metal is thereby re- 
moved from the solution. The acids benzoic, tartaric, 
acetic, and successive give large polarization values, so 
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that this addition to nickel sulphate baths generally is not 
advisable. Citric acid gave results similar to those 
obtained by the use of sodium citrate. Of all the acids 
boric acid gave the best results, both in color, general 
character of deposit, and lasting results. 

A solution containing boric having the following con 
position was the means of the conclusion just reached 


NICKEL SULPHATE--12 OZS BORTC ACTID—2 OZS 
WATER—1 GALLON 
VOLT- C.D CHARACTER O} 
AGI SQ. FT. DEPOSIT OBSERVATIO? 
0.5 0.0 No deposit.... 
1.0 2.0 Dark nickel deposit - 
‘5 6.0 White nickel deposit No evolution Q 
2.0 8.0 White nickel deposit....Slight evolution of g 
3.0 12.0 White nickel deposit....Increase of gas 
4.0 16.0 White nickel deposit, 


slightly burnt on edges.Increase of 


is 


THEORY OF ADDITION OF ACIDS—-FUNCTION OF BORIC ACID 

By means of the theory of hydrolysis, an explanation 
of the behavior and function of the addition of acids 
upon nickel sulphate baths can be given. If a solution of 
ferric chloride—Fe Cl,—is taken and tested with blue 
litmus paper, it will be found to have an acid reaction. 
This salt, from its chemical composition ought in reality 
to be neutral. In order to explain this phenomenon, it 
is necessary to take into consideration certain properties 
of water usually ignored; that is the ironization of water 
into hydrogen or H ions and hydroxyl or OU ions. 
\ltho the extent: of this ionization is extremely small, so 
small that the plates cannot measure the conductance of 
water with the instruments at his disposal, the ionization 
of water does play a great part, when it is necessary to 
consider those substances which, though they do exhibit 
greater ionization than water, are not rreatly removed 


from it. In such cases, the phenomenon of “hydrolysis” 


makes itself evident. By “hycholysis” is meant that 
water (H,O) takes part in a chemical reaction his 
can be more readily understood by considering in detail 


what happens when ferric chloride is dissolved in water. 
By the dissociation theory : 
(1) FeCl, Fe 
Ferric hydroxide Ke (OH) 
slightly dissociated or ionized. ‘Therefore in a ferri 
chioride solution, the hydroxyl or OH ‘ions which 
usually present in water cannot exist in the presence of 
the ferric ions and the undis 


Cl 


is a 


Ci Cl 


substance that is but 


formation of 


sociated I¢ ( 
hydroxide Fe (OI), results 
(2) Fe 301] Fe (OH) 
This removal of hydroxyl permits more water to ionize, 


and the formation of ferric hydroxide continues until an 


appreciable amount of undissociated ferric | ydroxide and 
dissociated hydrochloric acid—H Cl—have been formed 
The hydrogen ions of the hydrochloric acid give the acid 
reaction to the ferric chloride solution 
(3) Ie Cl, 3HOH Ke (OH) 11 ¢ 
By the results obtained in the ejectrolysis of the nickel 
sulphate solution, the green deposit obtained showed tl 


when nickel sulphate is dissolved in water, nickel hydro» 
ide—Ni (OH) is formed, which. when the solution 
electrolyzed is deposited upon the cathode 
(4) Ni SO, 24.0 H Ni (OH) H 

The addition of H ions of any acid increases the co 
centration of the H ions in the sy stem and causes equa 
tion 4 to react to the left, and at the same time decrease 
the ionization of water by hydroxyl or OH combining 
with H to form undissociated water. In this way 
hydrolysis of nickel sulphate is prevented by the sufficient 
addition of H ions, and Ni (OH), are not 
deposited upon the cathode. H., BO 


the 


] - 1 
basic salts 


That boric acid 








THE 


{ e bes to use <el sulphate solu 
OI prevent | olys in o obtain more lasting 
r é in be judged from its mode of 
) zat n 
: H. BO EH H, BO 
H, BO HH HBO 
H BO HH BO 
Chemical data on the io tion of boric acid, shows it 
to he ery We I, not creatly removed from water 
ionization, as regards the concentration of H ions. 
Phe evitable conciusion to be reached from all theoreti- 
al experimentation and practical results in nickel deposi- 
tion that boric acid without doubt gives the proper 


oncentration of H ions to prevent hydrolysis, and still 
ipidly used up, as is the case of the more 
mely ionized acids. Hence the better and more lasting 


as ! 


results obtained when boric acid is used in nickel sulphate 
| 
11 mn 
HH Y OF THE ADDITION OF SODIUM CITRATE 
It ll be remembered that fairly good results were 
obtained from a solution containing sodium citrate, as an 
iddition agent to nickel sulphate solutions. If sodium 


The 


National 


The Purposes and 


The National Association of Brass Manufacturers, 
hich meets in Cleveland September 14 and 15, was or 
inized in 1902 with A. D. Sanders of Chicago, Ill., as 

President lhe purpose of the Association, as stated in 

constitution ‘to obtain a closer union between its 
meni. ‘ ire engaged in the manufacture of Brass 
(;oods, parties hereto, and who may subsequently become 
re Y hereof, to collect, collate and disseminate in 
formation of interest to the trade, the adjustment of slow 
and bad accounts, the maintenance of wages, and in all 
law! Vays to secure mutual co-operation and promote 

e welfare and interests of its members and the bettering 

of trade conditions in this line generally 

\ny person, firm or corporation engaged in the manu 
icture of brass goods in the United States or Canada 
ho has recularly established business is eligible fot 
embership. At ] nt there a bout 40 members 

"oct 1 siclet from tl] ne the o nization beg l 

1 , ollo 
( Sand 19 § The Ahre 

1903-4 H. M. Hoe he 1913-14 ¢ ( Hale 
1904-5 | . 5 nee 1914-1 i Hal 
1905~ = a 1915-1¢ \dolph Mueller 
1906-7 C. C. Register 1916-17. C. H. Donne 
1907-8 lecker 17-18 Emile L. Strau 
1908-! \. Ss 1918-1] Harry Speakmar 
1H - 1919-20 H. N. Gillett 
1910 Vhe \ 1920-21 I. kischer 
11-12 The 

e other officers for th urrent vear are as follows 
Wil ( Baltimere, Md Ist \ president 
= 7 Hill Havdet Ike Mas 2nd Vice-president 
Wm. M. Webster. Chicago, Il (ommissionet 

lhe Board l'rustees are as follows 


EASTERN DIVISION WESTERN DIVISION 


Wilson Cary, Baltimore, Md W. T. Brace, Chicago, Ill 

R. H. Smith, Springfield, Mass Geo. Harper, Burlington, la 
R. B. Hill Haydenville, Mass Edw Niedecken, Milwaukee 
Chas. Lindemer, Trenton, N. J Wis 


The delegates to Chamber of Commerce of the 


U.S. A. are: 


Delegate—Mr. Adolph Mueller, H. Mueller 


Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Decatur, Il. 


METAL 


Association of Brass 


Aims of This Organization 


No. 9 
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hydroxide is added to a nickel «sulphate solution, a 
precipitate is formed. This precipitate is nickél hydrox- 


green 


ide. But if sodium citrate is present in the nickel sulphate 
solution, no precipitate is formed when the sodium hy- 
droxide is added. This property of preventing the 


precipitations of metallic hydroxides is possessed by many 
polyhydric alcohols, and other compounds containing hy- 
droxyl groups. Now, it is assume, 
sodium citrate prevents the formation of nickel hydroxide 
by means of sodium hydroxide, that it also prevents 
nickel hydroxide forming through hydrolysis. 

It might possibly be contended by some that the state- 
ment quoted at the beginning of this article from Lang- 
bein referred to the addition of boric acid to double nickel 
salt solutions only. To refute such a contention, the 
following statement is based upon the operation of double 
nickel salt solutions. Ifa solution of only the double salts 
is made up, and operated, in not too long a time, a light 
green powder will be found upon the articles plated. If 
this condition is not remedied, it will be found that the 
deposit will become gritty and impossible to color properly. 
The addition of boric acid will remove this green powder 
or basic salt. 


This article will be continued in ovr subsequent issues 


reasonable t since 


Ed. 


Manufacturers 


of Manufacturers of Brass Goods 


\lternate—Mr. C. C. Hale, The Peck Bros. & Company, New 
laven, Conn. 
lhe delegate to the National Trade [Extension Bureau 
Mr. H. E. Speakman, Wilmington, Del. 
his association has in existence at the present time a 
Standardization Committee, whose purpose is to take 


under consideration all items in the plumbing line 
and endeavor to have them standardized, and at the same 
me recommend the all obsolete articles 


he Brass Goods Industry. 


staple 
I 


elimination of 


STANDARDIZATION COMMITTE!I 
Mueller, Vice-chairmai \. I. Fischer 
\\ J Schoenberger, Chairma R. B. Hills 
\\ H \\ i wevler , H N Gillett 
I iedecken 
here IS also a i islative LO nN r composed OI 
1 1 
( OlLO ne members 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEI 


Wm. M. Webster, Chairman Wilson ¢ ary, Md 


John B. Brazier, W. Va Karl Legner, Pa. 

\dolph Mueller, T1l. E. A. Eckhouse, Ohi 

Chas. K. Dick, Pa. C. C. Hale, Conn 

H. E. Speakman, Del Chas. Lindemar, N. J 

W. C. Chamberlin, Pa M. J. Koblitz, Ohio 

Whose duty it is to look after all matters pertaining to 
, ion 


‘islative questions in Washington and especially after 
legislatures of the various sections of the 
hat they represent. 


items in the 
country t 
(his association has since its inception issued an Offi 
cial Brass Catalog, which has practically been printed 
every five years. The latest catalog which is the 1920 
dition was a supplement of the 1915 catalog, and from 
he 1915 book a great number of obsolete items and sizes 
f staple goods were eliminated. A new List Committee 
following members: 


consists of the 


LIST COMMITTEE 
W. H. Wasweyler, Chairman W. J. Schoenberger 
L. D. Lawnin Chas. Lindemer 


\dolph Mueller 


whose duty it will be to prepare lists and other items 
incident to a new catalog that will be printed and known 
as the 1925 edition. 
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Export Trade in Brass and Brass Manufactures 


An Analysis of the Conditions of the Brass Business Throughout the World* 


United States leads all other countries in the 
production of both copper and zinc, the chief constituents 
of brass, yet prior to the war Germany and the 
Kingdom both surpassed it in supplying the world’s 
markets for brass and brass manufactures. The United 
Kingdom must import most of the copper and zinc con- 
sumed in the country. The zine deposits of Germany, 
if those of Upper Silesia be included, are sufficient for 
domestic requirements, but most of the copper used must 
be imported. 

lt is not possible to secure comparable data as to inter- 
national trade in brass. ‘The variety of articles involved 
is so great that statistical classifications must 
be comprehensive. 


The 


United 


of necessity 
in the foreign trade returns of many 
countries imports and exports ot brass are included with 
Moreover, 
) other manu 
factures that it is doubtful whether the statistics of any 
country give a picture of the total movement of | 


brass. 


those ol copper and other copper alloys. 
brass products figure so largely as parts of 


GERMAN BRASS TRADI 
The 


brass 


value of Germany’s average annual exports of 
and manufactures from 1909 to 1913 was 
more than $25,000,000, while average annual imports into 
Germany for the same period were valued at about 
$4,000,000. Table A summarizes exports of 
brass from 1909 to 1913. In certain items other copper 
alloys and nonferrous metals are included, but th« 
The figures do not include 


so far as ascertainable, brass parts ot 


brass 
(serman 


total Ca 
brass ordnance or, 
completed machinery and similar manufactures entering 
into the foreign trade of the country. 


1 scarcely be large. 


rABLi AVFE.RAGI ANNUAL FOREIGN TRADE OF GERMANY 
N BRASS AND ITS MANUFACTURES FOR THI 
FIVE YEARS 1909 TO 1913 
EXPORT IMPORTS 
1909-13 (5-yr. aver.) 

DESCRIPTION in thousands of marks) 
Brass, Aich, sterro, delta and durana 
metals, brass solder, tombac, crude and 

scra] Le ee eaten 19 8,593 
Rods, sheets, ingots and other shapes 

wrought or rolled, of brass. tombac, etc 21,571 1,002 
Wire of brass, Aich, sterro, delta and 
durana metals, tombac, chromium, cad- 
mium, wolfram and other nonferrous 
meta!s; iron wire wrapped with wire 

of these metals Bs 6,34 83 
Wire cords and cables made from wire 
as described ab ve, neither lacquered 
or polished, covered with aluminum 

or nickeled cok red or Varnish | 

Heavy articles of cast brass; furniture 
springs of brass wire not polished or 

jncmsered |... caus. 3,996 592 

Heavy brass tubes ...... i aceeee ete 3,422 651 
Light articles of cast brass, lacquered or 
polished; leaf brass; leaf metal and 

tombac articles ........ re ee 44,007 3,875 
Articles cf copper, tombac, and brass, 
varnished, colored, covered with alumi- 

a Re Sey ee 19,552 1,661 

en er ree 109,117 16,457 


Distribution of German prewar exports is of the great- 
est significance in relation to the nature of international 





_*From Commerce Monthly, August, 1921, published by The National Bank 
of Commerce, New York. 
+Three- year 


after 1911. 


average. Item combined with copper and its other alloys 





immediate 
German 


competition to.be faced in the 
fifths of the total value of 
1909 to 1913 consisted of designated as “‘li 
articles of cast brass, lacquered or polished; leaf brass, 
leaf metal and tombac articles.””. More than three-fourths 
of these exports went to neighboring European countri 
Russia and Austria-Hungary together taking one-fourt 
of the total. 
The group of manufactures designated as “articles ( 
copper, tombac and brass, varnished, covered 
with aluminum or nickeled,” had practically the same dis 
tribution. Brass, Aich’s metal, i exported in the crude 
form or as scrap, were also nearly all sold to German 
European neighbors, France being the largest buye1 
One-fifth of the total value of prewar German bra 
exports consisted of ingots and othe 
wrought or rolled shapes. Exports of this class pra 
tically doubled from 1909 to 1913. Table B 


future 
exports trom 


brass 


the class 


, 
colored, 


1 
} 


rods, sheets, 


shows the 


distribution by countries in gross tons in 1909, 1913 
for the five-year period. 
PARLE B—EXPORTS FROM GERMANY OF RODS, SHI 
INGOTS AND OTHER WROUGHT OR ROLLEI 
SHAPES OF BRASS, TOMBAC, ETC. 
1909 1913 1900-13 
(5-yr. ave: 
Country of destination (in gross tons) 
British Indies ....csaccss. 5,456 10,761 7 439 
| RE eet re aaa sietals 931 1,923 1 246 
Netherlands ....... 565 1,590 036 
Switzerland .. O88 958 812 
\ustria-Hungary . 778 754 4: 
Sweden es : 4168 734 6OR 
Denmark ‘ a rigans 348 63 5 
Other countries ........ Lave $122 2 ,82¢ 
PONE atts sales wma ena 11,006 21,48] 
BRITISH BRASS TRADI 
The value of the average annual exports from the 


I 


United and yellow m . excludi 
ordnance, during the five vears before the war was al 
$10,000,000. Imports during the same 
about $1,500,000. [British figures at that time carried al! 
manufactures of brass in 
to determine just what 
relative importance 

Table C shows British exports of brass, 
factures and yeilow metal for 1909-13, an 
1920. India, the principal buyer of [ritish br 
chiefly vellow metal. 

By 1913 the Austrian industry 
development where an export market was 
\ustrian trade returns do not permit of 


Kingdom of brass 





Ou 
period average@ 
one item, so that it is impossible 
included or thei 


article re 
articies were 
ly, 


for 1919 an 


had reached a stag 


an analysis | 
\ustrian brass exports prior to the war, but it 

that they distributed among the neighborin 
tries of Europe. Austria was 
buying chiefly from Germany. 
countries of the 


were 

also an importer of bra 
é i +} ° +1 Les 
Che other metal-worki 

vere both importers and @ 

porters of copper, brass and the other allovs a 

but, excepting in Germany and 


continent 
copper 
\ustria, imports appeat 
usually to have exceeded exports, the trade being 

on chiefly with neighboring countries. 

During the war, Germany and Austria were eliminated 
as exporters, and supplies in other combatant countries 
were first of all diverted to meet war demands. Condi 
tions during this time were so abnormal that their present 
interest lies chiefly in the effect they have had upon post 
war trade. Brass ts a munition of war, and facilities 
for brass manufacture were greatly extended during the 


carried 
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TALLI EXPORTS OF BRASS, BRASS MANUFACTURES AND 
YELLOW METAI FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 
1909-13 *1919 1920 
(5-yr. aver.) 
( t! lestination (in gross tons) 
rgenti r819 269 1,084 
Australia 2,528 737 1,615 
Belgium 486 1325 857 
Brazil 639 164 428 
British India 10,730 9501 29,2 2 
British West \frica 7175 7120 922 
Canada 640 71 525 
Chil 392 103 294 
(hina exclusive of Hongkong 
Macao and leased territory 154 258 1,064 
Denmark, including Farove Islands r19] +260 411 
Dutch East Indies t t 527 
Egypt +63 753 250 
Frat 1,088 1,257 1,135 
Germany 1,144 t 34 
Hongkong 651 346 605 
Italy 396 137 206 
Japan, including Formosa and 
leased territory in China 286 617 245 
Mauritius and dependencies . t t 252 
Netherland 955 1,294 2,769 
‘ew Zealand we 424 r148 489 
Norway 237 220 331 
Portugal 159 146 576 
Spain 328 573 1,161 
Strait Settlements, including 
Labuar 331 190 461 
Sweden t158 +56 375 
United States ,; 7456 1724 302 
Union of South Africa x 7547 +260 809 
Other countries 2,324 1,118 2,065 
Total 26,301 18,947 49,174 
*Excl ve of tons of wire, for reports | countries in 
ire mot av 1 
1 Exclusive of yellow metal, export f which were not. separatel 
enumerated 
t Not separately enumerated 
fl . sive of brass and its manufactures except yellow metal, exports of 
w were separately enumerated 
x Exclusive of Orange Free Stat 
war years. It is estimated that the productive capacity 
of British cold-rolling mills is six times greater than in 
1913. Despite what must have been great difficulty in 
securing raw materials, the Austro-Hungarian industry 
is said to have increased eightfold from 1913 to 1918 


The German industry undoubtedly grew also, and brass 
manufactures rose te a place of 
in Japan. American capacity, lik« 


1914 there 


considerable importance 
Wise, expanded greatly. 


In were 992 establishments producing brass, 


bronze and copper manufactures, with an annual output 
valued at $162,000,CO00. In 1919 there were 1,119 estab 
lishments whose total product was valued at $488,000,000 
Much of the brass plant equipment installed for war pur 


poses would require costly modification for other uses, 
but active competition for the international trade in brass 
ind brass manufactures will, nevertheless, be the inevit- 
ible result of the war-time expansion of the industry. 
AMERICAN BRASS TRADI 
\merican statistics of exports of brass and its manu 


tactures are not satisfactory for purposes « 


f com] arison. 


Prior to 1912, the only classification in the export statis 
tics of the United States was brass and brass manutac 
tures, on a valuation basis 


Unsatisfactory as are available data, comparisons ot 
1 


t} he United States in t 


the export trade of t he prewar period 
with that in the two years since the armistice is of interest. 
In Table D is shown the value and distribution by prin- 
cipal countries of the exports of brass and brass manu- 
factures from the United in 1919 and 1920 as 
compared with the average exports in the five prewar 
years. Higher prices probably account for a considerable 


states 
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portion of the apparent gain in American exports, but a 
large part of the increase in total values is also to be 
accounted for by changes in the character of brass 
products exported. 

Brass scrap was first separately reported in 1912 and 
in the three fiscal years 1912-14 it made up about one- 
third of the total value of brass exports from the United 
States. Practically all American scrap exports were sent 
to Europe, constituting more than two-thirds of the brass 
exports of all classes to Europe. In 1919 and 1920 scrap 
constituted less than 2 per cent of total exports. On 
the other hand, American exports of brass manufactures, 
exclusive of sheets and plates, during the last two years 
constituted more than 80 per cent of the value of all 
exports of brass from the United States. 

The changes which have taken place in the direction of 
exports of brass from the United States are intimately 
connected with changes in their character. Before the 
war, the United Kingdom, Germany and France took a 
little more than one-third of total American brass exports, 
but as already noted, the material sent to these countries 
was predominantly brass scrap for remanufacture. The 
total value of brass manufactures exported from the 
United States to Europe has increased somewhat since 
the war, but European countries cannot be regarded as 
offering a permanent market to American brass manu- 


rABLE D—EXPORTS OF BRASS AND ITS MANUFACTURES FROM 


THE UNITED STATES 
*1910-14 T1919 71920 
(5-yr. aver.) 

Country of destination (000 omitted ) 
Argentina ; ; $53 $688 $786 
\ustralia 118 321 290 
Brazil = odin 24 S11 696 
British India et Sats eae ; 9 122 169 
British South Africa...........-. 8 125 100 
Canada ik ekhk aka eee 3,143 4.035 5,033 
Central America wacaticaaoeieka 75 204 316 
Chile .. sake sate Silge ile mow 24 250 199 
China = eee ee 6 169 272 
Cuba 211 846 1,737 
Denmark Oe? npeieat 12 405 51 
Dutch East Indies... ichoind ] 185 144 
rane 264 489 27 
Germany : a 687 t 25 
Greece 5g aI ban er 3 216 33 
Hongkong srtaas dew ‘athe 3 60 101] 
MN oii eet, emi pelicemca 30 526 90 
DN: \icrgia a cele meme eae Daas 18 199 261 
Mexico 72 462 036 
Netherlands ........ 7" = 77 832 377 
Newfoundland and Labrador.... 15 42 102 
N ew Zealand i9 138 173 
Le ee neces } 312 6) 
Peru yay 4 Oe hewsuteees 9 11] 128 
Philippine Islands 72 244 353 
spain . Tr eT eee -s - 6 153 92 
United Kingdom . poe ihe 1,797 1,177 1,378 
Other countries 239 79) 952 

Total $7,099 $13,913 $15,129 

* Fiscal vears. 

, Cale r vea 


facturers. The brass masters of Germany and the United 
Kingdom are the chief competitors of the American in- 
dustry, and before the war the European markets were 
supplied from these countries rather than from the United 
States. There is no factor in the present situation which 
would indicate a reversal of this position. Moreover, in 


the immediate future the high rate of dollar exchange 
constitutes a serious handicap to the maintenance of the 
existing market for American brass in Europe. 

This article will be concluded in our October issue—Ed. 
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EDITORIAL 





THE BUSINESS SITUATION 


’ 1 , 

phe concensus Of Opinion seems to be that during tne 
iasl nont ) ness has vegan to snow signs O! evival 
Lie fil mn of this 5 OF course, a greatly in eased 


number of inquiries, but these have been followed up by 


1 


a comparatively large number ot orders. Whether this 1s 
i flash i pan, as the Sp “revival” was, It is 1m- 
possible to know, as yet 

Phe of the busine seems to have come from the 
automobile industry lf this industry is really coming 
back into own, the first great step towards readjust 


1 


Recent statements by rail 


roads ve been very encouraging, largely due to de 
creased expens« his, of course, has its other side in 
the fact that these decreased expenses come, to a large 
extent, from smaller payrolls, which means men unem 
ployed whose buying power 1s consequently sharply cut 
Llowevet condition should readjust itself shortly 11 
the railroads can get their heads above water permanent 
] 

lhe tarmers, who were the first to feel the deflation in 
prices, and consequently the first to stop buying, thus 


contributing heavily to the slump in manufacturing, are 
aid to be liquidating their stocks of grain, thus freeing 
large frozen credits and providing themselves 
money with which to buy what they need. 
ltuilding is still hesitating, although less than before, 
high costs of building materials and labo 


in, 


with 


but not so weak as it might ap 
ures. Published statements show that it 
half—in dollars. A large part of this 


however, can be attributed to the drop in prices 


| <ports are still weak, 
trom he 


has been cut in 


Volume has. of course, decreased, but not so greatly as 
the figure in dollars, indicate. In connection with ex 
ports, an excellent summary of the brass trade is pub 
lished in this issue, which every brass manufacturer 
hould read The business of foreign trade resolves it 
S lf toa: estion of credits. and about these. Secretary 
lloover say that his optimistic view that we will 

Lint ( w of our goods is based upon the assump- 

m that ( n wisely manage thes redit problems 
| depen ilmo entirel) upon the banks, and the 
en \ ent of our foreign trade is to vyreatly 1 
their int est then to fall behi d int 5 1 ect 

lo b i! statements of extreme optimism must be 
looked over carefully Low inventories and stocks still 
ur ind htl the order of the day; buying is still 
( onl or immediate needs Nevertheless, there 1s 
i decided I feelin prevalent 


WASTE AND RESEARCH 


vast when it is nex essary to convince the in 
telligent industrial world of the value of research and in 
vestigation The war proved conclusively that investi 
vation, even at the what might have seemed at 
the time sums spent unproductively, was worth 
whil 

It is clearly evident, of that research cannot 
be carried on successfully in half-measures, and there- 
fore, large numbers of smaller concerns cannot afford to 
undertake investigations, even though results might 
prove of great value. The best opening for those who 
are unable to take it up on such a large scale as General 
Electric, Eastman, International Nickel, and Du Pont 
Companies, and others, is to join in some co-operative 
undertaking, either public or private. The Engineering 


The day 1s ] 


cost of 


large 


course, 


foundation, announcing that it is working with the Di- 

vision of Engineering of the National Research Council 

(just such a co-operative organization) to promote the 

National System of Industrial Research, recently 
le public through its secretary, A. D. Flinn, a sym 

posium of evidence on the benefits to industry resulting 

trom research scientifically carried on. Some of 

who took part in this symposium were Dr 

Reese, Chemical Director of the E. I. du 

mours Co.; 


has 


those 

Charles L. 
Pont de Ne- 
A. J. Wadhains, General Superintendent of 
the International Nickel Company; Prof. Jos. W. Rich- 
ards in charge of the Department of Metallurgy of Le- 
high University; Prof. Michael I. Pupin of Columbia 
University; J. Vipond Davies, president of the United 
Hobart Porter of Sanderson 


Kngineering Society; H. 

ind Porter, vice-president and general manager of the 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, and George H. Pe- 
Interborough Rapid ‘Transit Company. 

shining example of research 

which bids fair to hel 


Oram of the 
\nother 


ifferent lines ) 


though along 
p solve some of the 
worst and longest standing difficulties in industry, is the 
Investigation carried out by the American Engineering 
Council's Committee on the Elimination of Waste in In 
dustry. Preliminary reports have been published show- 
ing the causes of some of the greatest losses and pointing 
out leaks which run up into fabulous sums. Unemploy- 
ment, idle equipment, high labor turnover, duplications, 
restriction of output by both employer and employee, and 
preventable accidents and disasters make up a tremendous 
total. material carried due to the 
lack of standardization, it is pointed out, cost hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

lo remedy these conditions it, is recommended that: 

l \ 


excessive stocks of 


national industrial information service be established, 


showing current production and consumption and stocks of 
ymmodities 

2. A statistical service be established covering employment 
equirements 

3. The Government should institute a national policy in 
the id of public health 

4 Those who have suffered through accidents should be 


ri¢ 
ssisted by a system of industrial] rehabilitation 


Industrial standardization should be encouraged and 
ried out to the fullest possible extent, 

Federal laws which interfere with the stabilization of 
stry should be revised, presumably to permit business 


organizations to exist under government control 
7. A set of principles should be drawn up and put into 
ffect for tl settlement of labor difficulties 
: : “age : 
Such a program, tremendous as it is and calling for an 


enormous amount of work, recommends itself as a labor 
vhich cannot but decrease and perhaps even overcome 


any of the difficulties which beset us at present 
THE DIRIGIBLE DISASTER 

lhe causes for the loss of the ZR-2 in England, Aug- 

ust 24, have not yet been fixed. An investigation is now 

going on, which will not be made public until it is com- 

pleted and conclusions reached 

ular theory 


linge of 


However, the 
seems to be that it was started by 


most pop- 
the buck- 
girders, a consequent disruption of the 
power and fuel system setting fire to the gasoline, which 
ignited the hydrogen in the bags 

It certainly should be determined whether the metal 
or the design was at fault. We doubt very much that 
the trouble lies with the metal—duralumin. It is pos- 


some 


sible, of course, that some imperfect pieces found their 
way into the ZR-2, but very unlikely. F 


Faulty construc- 
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tion seems, at the first glance, to be the seat of the diffi- 
culty. 

It has been suggested—and wisely—that the lifting 
medium should have been, and should be in the future, 
helium instead of hydrogen, because of the fact that 
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helium is non-inflammable. The United States controls 
the world’s supply and can manufacture it cheaply (ten 
cents a cubic foot, according to published statements ) 
The engineering public will await with something more 
than interest, the findings of the investigating boards. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND DISCUSSION 


Although we cordially invite criticisms and expressions of opinion in these columns, THE METAL INDUSTRY 
assumes no responsibility for statements made therein. 





FORD AND ALUMINUM 





It was rumored for a while that the Ford Motor Company 
intended to enter the field of aluminum production, and to 
use the Muscle Shoals, Ala., plant for this purpose. No defi- 
nite confirmation has yet been obtained, however. A letter 
from the Ford Company reads as follows: 

To the Editor of THe Meta. INDUSTRY: 

Up to the present time we have not been actively investi- 
gating the manufacture of aluminum further than what our 
general observations might be as to the economical produc- 
tion of any of the metals used in our products. 

Forp Motor CoMPANY, 





Detroit, August 19, 1921. Wm. H. Smith. 
STEAM TURBINE BLADES 
To the Editor of THr MetArt INDUSTRY: 
Many steam turbine blades are made of Parson’s manganese 


bronze but not necessarily so. Most of them are made of a 
very good quality of brass such as a 72 and 28 mixture, but 
we have heard also of phosphor bronze and cupro nickel and 
even in some cases Monel metal, depending upon the specifi- 
cation of the users. 

The older and perhaps better way to make such stock is 
by hot rolling and cold drawing, but it is expensive. It is 
quite commonly made at present by cold rolling through- 


out [he metal is made in mill length and cut off by the 
manufacturer in lengths of 12” to 14” to fit the rotor of his 
machine [he stock has a_ cross” section something in 
the shape of a crescent with one point ' blunt. The 
blunt edge ranges from % to %” thick, and the sharp edge 
from .012” up to .018” thick, while the stock ranges from 
3% up to 1%” wide for standard requirements. 

The exact method of rolling we do not know, but it must 


be similar to the manufacture of commutator with 
liberal guides to prevent rolling a camber, viz. curving the 
strip laterally. The only apparatus required is a mill with 
special rolls and guides, but these machines have been con- 
structed privately by the brass mills in this country. A 
cutting-off saw is used to trim the ends. Here the straighten- 
ing is performed on a bench by hand for edge wide straight- 
g, although most of the straightening can be done on an 
12-roll tube straightener. 


copper 


enin 


ordinary 


August 20, 1921 MILLER. 
To the Editor of THe METAL INbUSTR\ 

The DeLaval Company makes turbine blades for their own 
machines which are drop forged steel, the shank being milled to 
fit the groove in the turbine wheel. They also make a nickel 
bronze bucket for certain conditions which is cut from a bar of 


extruded metal which they purchase drawn to the 


require 


section they 


The other turbine manufacturers, General Electric, Westing- 
house, Allis-Chalmers, Kerr Turbine Company and the Moore 
Turbine Company, all manufacture their blades by a similar proc 
ess, I believe. 

The Terry Turbine and the Sturtevant, which is of the same 
type, have an entirely different form of bucket. This type of 
turbine has the bucket milled out of the turbine wheel forging, 
so that the finished wheel with buckets is one integral piece 

August 25, 1921 FORGIST 





NEW BOOK 


Metallographie, by Prof. Dr. W. Guertler, published by 
Gebruder Borntraeger, W. 35 Schoneberger ufer 12a, Berlin, 
1921, Heft 3, pp. 713-818. Price 39 Marks. 

This continuation of the great 
Guertler on the constitution of the metals and 
This third part takes up the constitution of 
and aluminum alloys. In a compact form it gives the 
authoritative data collected from the literature of the 

The value of a great work like this to all metallurgists, 
whether they are devoting their talents to research work or 
to practical applications of their knowledge and skill of treat 
ment to the arts of manufacturing, is the condensed, clas 
information it 


Dr 


alloy S 


volume is a work of 
their 
boron, cerium 


late st 
world 


ned 


presents, available instantly to all who 
can read the German language. It enables such students 
observers and operators to avoid needless repetition in their 


work, and points out to the foundryman or 
how he 


shop specialist 
can best proportion and compound the new alloys 
he constantly has to make. 

It gives the state of the art of alloying up to date, and 
almost equivalent to that, it points out what still remains to 
be done to complete our knowledge of what ought to 
the whole work of the preceding volumes 
as well as the present one, are written in the simplest, purest, 


we 


know; moreover, 


classic German, the simplicity of the phrasing, the clear 
directness of all its assertions, the avoidance of all obscure 
expressions, the absence of coined words, so dear to the 


tyro and the newly-fledged “Dipl” engineer, that it becomes 
a real pleasure to study the that it 
the metals and their alloys have 


record about all 
that 


vestigated up to the present time 


vives 
been thoroughly it 


The interesting question of the influence of boron on cop 
discussed and explained on page 754 as follows 

“An old statement of Marsden (1880) about a boride, 
is very unreliable. By direct synthesis he had 
product with 79.75 per cent. Cu, about 11 per 
9 per cent. B, deducted the silicon and for the cal 
culated the above formula. He must, at least, have produced 


part of the copper as copper silicide in the deduction 


B ( Us, 
obtained a 
cent. Si, and 


remainder 


“According to the observations of Cowles and Marbery 
(1885), the influence of boron upon: copper is the same as 
that of carbon upon iron. It should increase the tenacity 


considerably without lessening perceptibly the conductivity 
The latter intelligence made it clear, however, that with this 
influnce it was not a question of the direct effect of boron, 
but only an indirect one which 
of the impurities. 


depends upon the removal 


“Moissan (1894) observed that, in the electric furnac: 
boron easily dissolved in copper, and with the subsequent 
cooling, it separated out again in the free state Treatment 
with acids led to the isolation of pure boron crystals (One 
must therefore be able to recrystallize boron from copper, 


and the existence of copper borides therefore appears t be 


excluded. A later statement of Tucker and Moody (1901) 
that boron cannot be combined with copper refers therefor: 
only to the crystallized state, and not to the miscibility in 
the molten state. Recently the General Electric Company 
(1910) was allowed a patent on 0.1 to 0.03 per cent. bor 

with copper. It is to be assumed that also this acts chiefly 
indirectly, in which the impurities slag off and with th: 

collected, leave the metal bath \ccording to Giebelhauset 


(1915) by the heating of amorphous boron in molten copp 
at 1,500° to 1,600° C., wholly in contrast to nickel, no sort 


reciprocal action or influence was shown.’—R. FE. Sear 
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SHOP PROBLEMS 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO SHOP PRACTICE 
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ACID RESISTING METAL 


W) {One of 
called \terite for use 
We would appreciate 
heard of 
making up this 


our customers has a specification for a metal 
in connection with sulphuric acid. 
advise if 


elements 


would 
what the 


much if 


and 


very you 


you eve! this metal, main 


composition are 


Incidentally, does not your experience show that a mixture 
of 75 to 8&5 of copper, 10 of tin and 10 to 15 of lead proves 
about as satisfactory as any in connection with sulphuric 
work? 

\ \terite metal is made by a large valve manufacturing 
company in such work. An analysis of this metal shows 

ne 1] a 

Q9 55 copper One called 
30 nickel No. 16 55 lead 
6 iron 50 copper 
ll zine 25 nickel 

[his metal is hard to handle and requires a lot of experi 
ence in handling to make successful castings. The metal is 
made most successfully in the electric furnace. The best 


flux to use is aluminum, but special knowledge is required 

in introducing the aluminum. Otherwise, if the 

subject to hydraulic pressure, they will leak. 
An alloy of 90 per cent. copper, and 10 per cent. tin makes 


castings are 


good acid metal, and is strong and united, and easy to cast 


All things considered, it is probably the best mixture that 
could be used 
Aluminum bronze is an excellent metal for resisting acid, 


but much harder to cast. 
If you want to make a substitute for Aterite metal, we 
would suggest: 
Monel metal shot 40 
Coppe r ; > . 44 
Hardener ene 15 
Manganese titanium l 
Make the hardener as follows 
Copper edd ; 30 
Aluminum 10 
Zine 60 
W. J. R. Problem 2,984 
DISCOLORED COPPER SHEETS 
Q.—Can you tell us how to prevent copper sheets from 


urning blue (in splotches) overnight? 
Chis discoloration takes place between the cleaning opera- 

tion and cold rolling 

first hot 1,500 de 

grees, dipped in water, then in sulphuric acid for 45 minutes, 


The sheets are rolled, then annealed at 
then into water and then through a modern cleaning machine 
then over steam 
them, then under 
The per- 
when placed on the wagon, but when left on the 
show large blue splotche Ss 
had lain on the sheet. 

\.—The large blue splotches of which you speak are prob 


consisting of brushes for removing the oxide, 


jets, then through hard rubber rolls to dry 


a cool air blast, and placed on wagzon., sheets are 
fectly dry 
wagon over night they as though 


wate! 


ibly caused by sulphuric acid which has not been washed off. 
We would that you make the 
sulphuric acid dip more thorough. 
last 


suggest water 
It is often very difficult 
sulphuric acid or copper sul 


believe 


to remove th traces of 
phates from plates, and it is these traces which we 
are causing troubles.—A. B 2,985. 


your Problem 


HOT-TINNING ALUMINUM 


hot-tin aluminum. 
\.—We have never had brought to our attention any in 
stallation for the f aluminum. 


().—Please advise us how we can 


hot-tinning of 


wash after the 


So far as we 


can see, it would be a dificult job. The whole point, 
of course, would be keeping the surface of the aluminum 
enough to allow the tin to adhere to it. 

It has been suggested to us that you might try covering 
the part to be tinned with a resinous flux, such as resin dis- 
solved in wood alcohol. After dipping the piece in this flux, 
it might be moved directly to the tin kettle and there dipped 
again. It is worth experimenting with, but you can readily 
understand that it is simply a suggestion of a possibility and 
not a statement of a proved fact—A. B. Problem 2,986. 


very 


clean 


IRON SOLUTION 





Q.—W hat is the formula for an iron solution? 


A.—If you desire a strictly iron solution, the following formulas 
will give you results. 


(re ae 1 gallon 
Ferrous Ammonium Sulphate ke 2% Ibs. 
Ammonium Chloride 4 ozs. 
Use soft steel anodes at 2 to 3 volts 
The following method also gives excellent results. 


Water 


\mmonim 


os 1 gallon 
Chloride : 1 Ib. 


Hang as many soft sheet steel anodes in the solution as the 
rods will hold. Then place one good-sized steel cathode 
upon the cathode pole, pass a strong current through the solu- 
tion at 5 to 6 volts until enough steel is reduced in the solution 
to give a good deposit. You can readily determine this point 
by trying a brass in the place of the steel cathode 
after the solution has been run fer an hour or more. 

Some black depositing solutions are termed 
This type of solution is used for antique black 
also give you a formula for this type of solution. 


anode 


piece of 


solutions. 


We 


iron 
finishes. 


Muriatic Acid 1 gallon 

White Arsenk 12 ozs. 

Carbonate of Jron 12 = 
Heat a part of the acid to dissolve the arsenic. 


The solution gives best results without dilution, but water may 
be added in the proportion of %. Use steel or carbon anodes 
at 24% voelts-—C. H. P. Problem 2,987. 


LEAD—ARSENIC ALLOYS 
Q.—Will you kindly let us know what method has been 
found most satisfactory for combining arsenic with lead in 
order to make an alloy consisting of approximately 98 per 
cent. lead and 2 per cent. arsenic? We have tried various 
methods but find that the loss is rather high and will be glad 
to get the above information and also to find out approxi- 
mately what loss of arsenic would be likely to occur in mak- 
ing the alloy. 
\.—You will find a fairly detailed description of method 
of making an alloy of lead and arenic in the proportions you 


mention in “Metallic Alloys,” 


370-376 


by Brannt, 3rd edition, pages 
So far as we know this is the only method employed 
great extent. As the loss in making this 
alloy is high, running from 50 per cent. up. 

The only other possibility 


to any you state, 
that appeals to the writer is a 
method which was applied to the manufacture of phosphor- 
ous alloys, in this particular case, copper. In the discussion 
after the presentation of the paper by P. E. Demmler on 
‘A New for Making Fifteen Per Cent. Phosphor 
Copper.” Mr. Demmler mentioned the possibility of making 
arsenic alloys by the same method. He had no experimental 
data to back him, however, and his statement was merely 
conjecture. Nevertheless, it might be worth following up. 


Process 


You will find a reprint of this paper in our issue of July, 1920, 
page 314—A. B. 


Problem 2,988 
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MANGANESE BRASS MIXTURE 





©.—Although I have been in the brass foundry business 
for more than thirty-five years, I guess I have something to 
learn yet. I have a large order for hose couplings to be 
made of this mixture: 


RAMOS 6. du Sea es Kae nbs She S Re 6U lbs 
TRS eh pinicn staaerae 37. —s Ibs 
MAANMONOSE 20. 6 icc 1% lbs 
PI onan vaases een 1% lbs 
100 Ibs 

My method of melting in a crucible used in oil furnaces 


was that I put in the crucible first about 30 pounds of copper, 
laid on top my manganese, then filled the crucible up to the 
top with more of the copper, which is all clean copper wire 
cut into short pieces, so as to lie down flat in the pot; then 
cover with broken glass and charcoal; then take a bottom of 
an old pot to put on top of that, so that the charcoal will not 
be blown off. When the copper is all melted, I add my zinc, 
bringing it up to a good heat. I take it out and pour. Now, 
the castings look all right, but instead of being a good tough 
metal, they are very brittle and at times break like 
As I say, the copper is clean heavy wire, good 99 per cent. 


glass. 


pure aluminum and 14 per cent. manganese copper. 

\.—The first thing you should look after is to see that your 
mixture contains no lead. You should look after your cop- 
per, and that there is no solder or tinned 
nected with the copper you are using. You state that you use 
only clean copper wire. What grade of zinc are you using? 
Horse-Head or. Bertha zine gives the best results. I would 
suggest that you mix your copper and manganese copper 
together. Get the copper good and hot, then add the zinc, 
small pieces at a time, stirring after each piece is added. 
Then add your aluminum. It is essential that the copper is 
at least 2,100 degrees F. before adding the zinc. 


see copper con- 


If you follow these directions, and still have trouble, I 
would suggest you try the following mixture: 67 copper, 
11%4 manganese copper, 41 zinc, ™% aluminum.—W. J. R. 


Problem 2,989 


MELTING NICKEL 





©.—Being old-time subscribers to your valuable paper, we 
would like your advice on how to recast a quantity of old 
nickel anodes we have on hand. We have tried melting them 
in a crucible in an ordinary brass furnace but cannot do so. 
We have been told it is necessary to have a blast to melt 
nickel. 

A.—Nickel can be melted in an ordinary brass crucible by 
simply raising the temperature to the proper point. Nickel 
melts at about 2,650 degrees Fahr., so it will be necessary to 
heat it up to about 2,800-2,900 degrees Fahr. for pouring. 
This can be accomplished in an ordinary brass furnace, either 
by using forced draft or by having sufficient draft in your 
stack at hand. If you use an oil or gas furnace, you will 
simply have to keep on heating your metal until it is up to 
the proper temperature. 

It will be necessary for you to be very careful about oxi- 
dizing your metal. A covering of charcoal is advisable and 
also a de-oxidation just before pouring, by using about on 
and one-half ounces of magnesium per one hundred pounds 
of nickel—A. B. Problem 2,990. 





MONEL METAL CASTING 





Q.—We are contemplating casting monel metal and would 
like to have some information on the fluxing agents used in 
casting this metal. We intend to melt this metal in a pit 
type furnace. Any information you can give us with relation 
to the proper way of melting, fluxing and deoxidizing this 
metal will be very greatly appreciated. 

A.—Monel metal can be melted in a pit type furnace, but with 
considerably more difficulty than brass. It takes about 2,800 
degrees Fahr. The practice of melting is essentially the 
same as that of brass. Charcoal and old glass can be used 
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as fluxes. If necessary borax can be added, but if the melt- 
ing is carefully done, there should be no need for 
used in excess it cuts the walls of the crucible. 

The metal should run smoothly without spitting. 
pouring into the mold, it is deoxidized with a small amount 
of metallic magnesium, about one-tenth of one per cent. Mag 
nesium is added by taking a piece of it in a pair of tongs, 
plunging it into the Monel metal bath and keeping it there 
until it is entirely dissolved. The amount of carbon and other 
fractional items will affect your metal differently, depending 
on what you intend to use it for. If you want to make cast 
ings, you should have no difficulty with these things lf 
however, you want to make metal for rolling, it will be 
sary to keep the carbon below .3 per cent. 


this, as, if 


Before 


neces 


In casting be certain to allow sufficient metal in the gates 
and risers. The average figure is from 50 to 60 per cent 
Due to the high shrinkage and the quick cooling, it may also 
be necessary to insert chills wherever the sections are esp: 


cially large or thick. Your work will have to be carefully 
gated and special attention paid to it, if you have any small 
adjoining Thorough stirring 
2,991. 


sections large ones. before 
pouring is also necessary.—A. B. Problem 


VARIOUS FOUNDRY MIXTURES 


Q—(1) What is a good mixture for acetylene welding 
torches? 


(2) What is a good brazing metal for acetylene welding? 
(3) What is a good aluminum brazing or welding metal 
(4) What is a good mixture for plumbing supply goods 
A.—(1) The best mixture for acetylene welding torch tips 
would be: 

Copper ..... rT ; SY 

PEO in ns ss Prey eer an 10 

BM PA re Si cae eo ae ec ere ee ; ] 


This mixture This mixture is 
hard to handle in the foundry; the placing of the risers and 
gating is very important in obtaining good castings. A mixture 
that gives fair results for this work and quite easily handled is: 


Gee 05 Gv yor la sence acd nied aman bilan at ace && 
ee Pe atcioes ee err i ‘9 
Nicke! seaweed cK On 6 64-0046 2-0 @ 6% & a4 ] 
ere eu Sareea eth torah Benne 2 
The nickel closes the grain of the metal. 
(2) A good mixture for brazing solder to use on acetylene 
welding consists of: 
5 ee cgisceatecrs ms 54 
BE rs ido a Se oe Oe ae ies eae 45 
Aluminum 
(3) A mixture said to be used successfully for aluminum 
brazing or welding consists of 
peo eee , 63 
er ree 2 
PE te ieee Hogg ae : , 35 


This mixture is known as Richards Formula, and is one of 
most used mixtures by foundries making their own solde: 
(4) For plumbing supply goods such as you describe, I would 


11d 
suggest a mixture of 


the 


Copper 68 to 70 
Tin lto 3 
Lead 2to 5 
ee ene ed Pe ee 29 to 22 
This mixture can be made approximately by using the fol- 
lowing: 
Sheet yellow brass......... 60 
Red brass scrap........... 40 


Flux with one ounce of phosphor copper 

The mixture you are using would run near 
Copper a jewiniee 80 
i ee ais 12 
‘i ae Ba ne , 2 
ON SER ne ae a ee ee eee 4 


Problem 2,992. 
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PATENTS 


A REVIEW OF CURRENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 





378,052. May 17, 1921. Process of Coating Steel Sheets 
with Aluminum. Samuel Peacock, of Wheeling, W. Va 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to Wheeling Steel & Iron Com- 
pany, of Wheeling, W. Va., a corporation of West Virginia 

his invention relates to a process of coating thin steel sheets 
with aluminum and has for its object to provide a procedure 
which will be more efficient in action and less costly to carry out 
than those which have been heretofore proposed. 

79,886. May 31, 1921. Process of Reducing Magnesium 

Compounds. Leonard Waldo 
of Plainfield, N. J. 
A process of reducing a 
magnesium compound to m« 
5 ~ TB Bs tallic magnesium, which com- 
prises finely dividing said com- 
i pound; finely dividing metallic 
aluminum; intimately mixing 
i the finely divided materials; 
ii closely compacting the mix- 
ee. See ture under pressure, and sub- 
4 jecting the consolidated mate- 
rials to the action of a high 
degree of heat in vacuo, with the formation and distillation 
over ot the metal magnesium. 


1,380,248. May 31, 1921. Electric Furnace. Charles H 
Priestley, of Elizabeth, N. J. 
This relates to 
the invention relates to 


furnaces. 


invention electric More particu- 


larly 





etric furnace in which 








t re may be generated ex- 
tremely high temperatures or 
super-temperatures, for the . x 
purpose of melting materials. LL . 


\n object of the invention 
is to provide an electrical furnace in which may be produced 
and which furnace will be able 
incident to the 


extremely high temperatures, 
increasing gas or air 
the temperature. 


to withstand pressure 


generating of 


1,380,142. May 31, 1921. Plating Bath. Hugo H. Hanson 


and Albert C. Walker, of Bangor, Me., assignors by mesne 
assignments, to Eastern Manufacturing Company, of Bos- 
ton Mass 


\n electro-plating bath for metals, which contains, in addi- 
tion toa of the metal to be deposited, a relatively small 
proportion of the soluble material the sulfite 
resulting from cooking wood by the sulfite process. 


Sait 
contained in 
liquor 
1,380,712. June 1921. Purification of Zinc-Bearing Solu- 
Arthur E. Hall, of Omaha, Neb., \merican 
Smelting and Refining Company, of New York, N. Y. 
the copending application, Serial No. 39,977, filed July 


tions. assignor to 


15, 1915, has been described and 
claimed broadly a novel and effi 
<o cient process for the electrolytic 
’ production of zinc In the pre 
ferred mode of practising the in 
‘" vention, the process involves treat 
i ment of at least part of the zinc- 
bearing solution (the electrolyte) 
= to free it of antimony, and the puri- 
; fying method described in the 
- =-8 application above mentioned con 
sists in treating the solution with 
blue powder, thereby precipitating 
t intin y, and also arsenic if any be present. 
I invention is in the nature of an improvement on th: 
e process, particularly in the purification step thereof, 
i its object is to provide a cheaper, more effective and 
nor nvenient method for the purpose 





1,380,552. June 7, 1921. Manufacture of Aluminum Com- 
pounds from Silicates. Victor Moritz Goldschmidt, of Chris- 
tiania, Norway, assignor to Det Norske Aktieselskab for 
Elektrokemisk Industri, Norsk Industri-Hypotekbank, of 


Christiania, Norway. 

The process of producing aluminum compounds from min- 
erals rich in plagioclases containing combined sodium, which 
comprises treating the said minerals with an acid not con- 
taining combined fluorin. 


June 7, 1921. Electrolytic Production of Zinc. 
Hall, of Omaha, Nebraska, assignor to American 
Smelting and Refining Com- 

pany, of New York, N. Y. 
The invention relates to the 
recovery of zinc in metallic 
= form from oxidized zinc ores, 
v roasted sulfid ores, and par- 
ticularly zinc f 


1,380,711 
Arthur E 


oxid fumes, 
blue powder (also known as 
zine dust), cyanid precipitates, 


Its chief 





$ ty tt and zine drosses. 
— a object is to provide an effect- 
ive and economical process 
= for the purpose. In the pre- 


ferred mode of procedure the 
process is continuous and 
cyclical, and the metal is deposited electrolytically on suitable 
cathodes or starting plates. 
1,380,767. June 7, 1921. Process for Melting Metal Turnings, 
Borings, Etc. William kK. Booth, of Chicago, IIl., assignor 
to the Booth Electric Furnace Company of Chicago, III. 
The invention is in the na- 
ture of an improved method 
for melting metal turnings or 
borings, or other small pieces 
such as screenings, 
from floor 
dirt 
especially .) 


of metal 
or concentrates, 





sweepings and foundry 

The process is 
valuable for melting 
turnings and borings. 


brass 
It may be used, however, for melting 
borings and turnings of metals and various metal 
concentrates, including copper, aluminum, gray iron, steel, 
etc. The process is especially valuable in the treatment of 
metals which, while in comparatively small size, nevertheless 
occupy a when introduced as a charge 
into a 


various 


considerable space 


furnace. 
1,381,693. June 14, 1921. 
nati, Ohio, assignor to the 


Tank. 
Hauser-Stander 
of Cincinnati, 
tion of Ohio 
The invention relates to tanks 
formed of wood and especially 
where used for containing chem- 
icals, acids and the like, in the 
chemical industry or any other 
industry using wood _ tanks, 
round or rectangular, or in any 
other form or shape, for holding liquids of any kind, or any 


John Bauerle, of Cincin- 
Tank Company, 
Ohio, a corpora- 





w oc de n vessel. 


1,381,720. June 14, 1921. Method of Separating Nickel. 
\lexander McKechnie, of Birmingham, England. 

This invention has reference to the separation or recovery 
f nickel from cupro-nickel alloys or from scrap and other 
materials where the copper and nickel are present in a metal- 
lic state, and it consists in the method hereinafter described 
ind claimed for effecting the separation of the nickel in an 
effective and economical manner. 
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1,382,146. June 21, 1921. Alloy. Calvin Vos, of New York, 
N. Y. 

The main object of the invention is to produce an alloy 
to be used as an agent in the manufacture of steel for any 


purpose and for making iron and steel castings, 
uct unusual strengt! 
poss¢ ssing and 
which render the same of especial value in tl 
a flawless product in which such q 


which prod- 
toughness, said 
ing properties 
manufacture of 
characteristics 


and 


] ise 
qaeox1daiz 


tensile 


possesses 
alloy degasifying 


1alities 
: 


are particularly essential and of great valu 


1,382,147. June 21, 1921. Alloy. Calvin V 
N.. ¥. 

[he prime object of the invention is to produce an 

which exist degasifying and deoxidizing properties, in addi- 
tion to which it will act for introducing into 
steel, and the ferrous groups of metals, small quantities of 
zirconium in a fully reduced condition, thereby preventing 
hard spots so prevalent when zirconium is many 
other well-known methods. 


Os, of Ne W York, 
alloy 


as a medium 


added by 


1,383,748. July 5, 1921. Molding Machine. Ernest N. Ol- 
son and Swan Swanson, of Muskegon, Micl 
This invention involves im- 


provements in a known type of 
molding machines wherein are 
used for purposes of general co- 
operation a rotary table adapted 


to be intermittently operated to 
bring successive mold boxes or 
molds into operating positions 


beneath a movable 
pro- 
for said core 
to a core into the mold. The operation of the 
presser is of course in timed relation to the operation of the 
rotary table, taking place at a period when the table 
tionary. 


vertically 


: ; 
core there being 





presser, 


visions actuating 


force 


presser 
is sta- 

1,383,729. July 5, 1921. Controlling Mechanism for Rotary 
Casting Machines. Archer A. Landon, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
assignor to American’ Radiater 
Company, of Chicago, Il. 

The invention relates to means 
for controlling the movement of a 
movable member or carrier, and 
the same has for its object more 
particularly to provide means to 
control the movement of the car- 
rier of a revoluble casting machine 
in such a manner that the mold 
supports which are mounted upon 
the carrier may be properly posi- 
tioned to permit of the loading or 
unloading of the molds thereon or 
to permit of the performing of any 
operation necessary or incidental 








to the casting operation. 


1,383,555. July 5, 1921. Metal-Coating Machine. Joseph 
Monto, of Cleveland Heights, and Arthur R. Curtis, of Cleve 


land, Ohio; said Curtis assignor to Clarence J. Hays, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

* r This invention relates to a 

¢ Ba — a 7. a > ° 

rf ws ¢ galvanizing or metal-coating 

Ay - machine, such, for example, 

a Pr ry as are used for galvanizing 

Wx ys! if a= = os pails and other vessels or 

j articles, the present machine 

- being adapted particularly for 


galvat 1iZ1INng pails. 

One of the principal objects of the present invention is to 
carry or conduct the articles to be galvanized into, through, 
out of and away from the metal bath in sucl manner 
leave the desired amount, and in fact, th 
amount, of metal on the articles. 


as to 
smallest possible 


1,383,958. July 5, 1921. Bearing Brass. Harold G. Martin, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., assignor of one-half to Michael E. New- 
girg, of Baltimore, Md. 
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This invention relates to an improvement in bearing brasses 
and particularly in those brasses designed for 


end of 


the main connecting rod of a locomotiv: In such 
uses the ordinary brasses, owing to the continual thrust ¢ 
the connecting rod in opposite directions, are of compat! 
tively short life, being broken at substantially the cente 
such brasses as a result of the rod thrust 


: July 5, 1921. Casting and Process of Treating 
Castings and the Like. Fred K. Bezzenberger and Mal 

N. Rich, Cleveland, Ohio, assignors to the Al 
Castings Company, of Cleveland, Ohio 


1,383,516.. 


ol 


This invention relates to the treatment ot metallic articles 
whereby pores or small openings therein are substant 
stopped and the articles thereby rendered impervious to 
fluids. The treatment is applicable to all metallic articles 
which are porous, but is of special importance with castings 
of alloys of aluminum and other light metals which are sul 
ject to relatively great porosity and which should f 
purposes be impenetrable by air, water, gasoline, et 

1,384,056. July 12,1921. Alloy. Colin G. Fink, of \ 

N. Y., assignor to Chile Exploration Company, of New \ 


This invention relates to alloys and more particularly to 
alloys adapted to resist the corroding action of acid li 
Che invention has for its object the provision of an improved 


corrosion-resisting alloy. 


1,384,683. July 12, 1921. Process for Amalgamating Metals. 
Ransom H. Stevens, of Angeles, Calif., assignor of one 


third to W. R. 


Los 


Crowell and one-third 





z = =F to L C Comer, both of Los An 
geles, Calif 

[ This invention relates to processes 

for amalgamating metals; and al 

though the process is generally in 


J tended and adapted to all kinds of 
y amalgamation work that is the 


gathering of metallic particles into 
the body of a liquid metal mas 

coalescing the metallic particles with 
that mass—th« 
larly designed 
covery of gold 


recove rable 














precess 1s 
tor the 
that 


parti 
eincient 

has been 
is 


“floured” with mercury and 


culty by other methods. 


only with diff 


1,385,338. 
William A. 
bury, Conn., 
American 
Waterbury, Conn. 

The invention relates to a 
guide for rolling mills the 
type known as peg guides and ° 
has for its object to provide a i i 
guide which can be more easily 
operated than peg guides now in i 
It further for its ob 
to provide a guide in the 
operation of which there is less 4 
danger to the operator. 


July 19, 1921. Metal Guide for Rolling-Mills. 
Robbins, of Water- 
assignor to the 
Brass Company, of 


4 


of 


use. has 


ject 


1,384,760. July 19, 1921. Apparatus for Coating Pig-Metal 


Casting Machines. Willis T. Hurst, of Pittsburgh, P: 
assignor to Slag Roch Ma 
chine Company 





The invention relat 

ke a machines for casting 

- s metal, such a I 

. ly pig-copper, these ma 

pth. | being of the well-h wn t 
yD a in which isting molds r- 
meee? ranged adjacently to each 
other are attached at their 
iiiaddaaaaan Wiad ends to a pair of endless cor 
veyor chains whic! tend 
over, and are driven by end sprocket wheel 
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EQUIPMENT 


NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST 


Vol. 19, No. 9 


NEW JEWELERS’ WORKBENCH 


\ new tyle jewelers’ workbench is being manufactured 
and sold by Leiman Brothers of 81 Walker street,-New York. 
This bench is in reality two benches, inasmuch as the back 
and front of the identical. 


bench top are it is only necessary 


to unscrew the combing from the back and put it on the 
front—turn the bench completely around and a new work 
ing front is revealed with a file pine and arm rest hole pre 


isely as the old front had 
feature in a workbench inas 
much as it makes the bench twice as useful. The top itself is 


made of hard heretofore of a 
| 


[his alone is a very valuable 


close-grained maple, not as 


single piece but of strips one inch thick glued together with 
ibinet maker’s glue under extreme pressure 
top made in this Way 1S 


The first advantage clain ed ota 
that it cannot split, crack or warp, because the grain runs 1n 


ipposite directions in each piece of the maple and any ten 


dency of one strip to warp is immediately counteracted by the 


grain running in the opposite direction in the next strip. The 
cracking o1 plitting tendency is overcome rst by proper 
conditioning of the maple itself before use and then by run 
ning long bolts through the centre of the maple strips from 
front to rear of the bench top These bolts have threaded 
ends with ts fitted so that they may be kept tightened up 
1 lutel o crack or split | i chance to assert itsel 





LEIMAN JEWELERS’ WORKBENCH 


much 
can be 


This form of construction is ordinarily more ex- 
regular 
understood, but the 


by Leiman 


pensive than construction as very readily 
system of bench manufacture employed 
Brothers, it is claimed, enables them to place 
market at the regular prices 
charged for old style benches. 


Then there 


these improved benches on the 
ordinarily 
are other improvements in these benches—built 
in draw pad, pan slides, the enlarged top draw the full width 
of the ample room to the jeweler for all 
purposes The iron legs are quickiy detachable being mad: 


bench giving 
in sections. 

The lower metal pan has rounded corners so that all filings 
are easily and quickly removed without the use of the old 
style filing cup and holes in the pan—the edges of the metal 
are embedded in the wood frame of the pan so that filings 
cannot find lodgment between the metal and the wood. 


NEW BRONZE WITH 50% STEEL CONTENT 








The American Metal Products Company, Milwaukee, Wis., who 
have for the past six years been engaged in producing aluminum- 
bronze castings of approximately &4 per cent. copper, 10 per cent. 
aluminum and 5 per cent. iron, announce that they have blended 
another alloy which will be placed on the market immediately upon 
the completion of their new 80 x 220’ foundry, and as soon as 
proper electrical melting equipment is installed. Work is 
progressing on the building. 

The analysis of the 


now 


new “Ampco” Bronze, as given by test- 
ing laboratories, is approximately 5 per cent. aluminum, from 
13 to 50 per cent. steel and from 43 to 70 per cent. copper, 
together with necessary amalgamating alloy. This new bronze 
is bright yellow in color, possessing a tensile strength of up- 
wards of 68,000 pounds per square inch; has a sclerescope hard- 
ness of from 28 to 45 points dependent upon the grade produced. 
It is claimed that it pours readily and is free from blow holes 
and oxides; it is readily forged, drawn or rolled; can be welded 
with either acetylene or electric process, and can be cut with a 
welding tip; it machines more than cold rolled steel; 
readily takes on a high polish and is acid-resisting to a 
marked degree; solders as readily as steel 

Its specific gravity is 7.43, making it from 20 to 25 per 


fr e¢ ly 
very 


cent. 
lighter in weight than ordinary bronzes. 

It is stated that it has splendid qualities 
ing material 


as bearing and bush- 
A number of bushings being installed on tests, are 
being run absolutely dry. Other bearings, lubricated, have, it is 
claimed, had upwards of a month’s service in places where ordi 
nary bearings break down in ten days, and show no marked signs 
of deterioration. 

the low 
will sell for a 


Because of price of the steel in this composition, the 
metal 


bre nze, 


new price less than the price of ordinary 


either pigs, billets, or casting form. 


NEW TIMING WATCHES 
A new instrument of precision has recently been placed on the 


market which is said to combine all the advantages of the Stop 
and the Time Study Watch, and has, 





Watch 


in addition, a split- 


second feature. It will be known as the “Split Second Time 
Study Watch.” The agency for Time and Motion Study 
Watches and other “instruments of precision,’ formerly held by 
M. i® Silberberg, has been taken over by the Stein & Ellbogen 
Company, 31 North State street, Chicago, who will have ex- 
clusive control of their distribution. The Split Second Time 


Study Watch has a double hand, and, in addition to other fea- 
tures, permits the taking of two totally different operations at 
he same time, or the taking of observations on two closely 
related different from the other. The watch 
has, in addition, the production dial feature used on the Time 
Study Watch, which saves the mental or computation 
after the observation has taken, and gives a mechanical 
testimony that cannot be questioned, showing the amount of pro- 


operations, each 


pencil 
been 


duction per hour after one operation has been performed. 
For the convenience of their customers, the Stein & Ellbogen 
Company have established a five-day repair service. 


NEW SAND MIXER 


The National Engineering Company, 549 West Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago, have lately developed and have placed on the 
market a new and larger size of their Simpson Sand Mixer, 
which they call their No. 3 size, and which has an 8-foot di- 
ameter pan. 

While this particular size of Simpson Sand Mill has been de- 
veloped particularly for steel foundry purposes, it is stated that it 
can also be used to advantage where large capacities are re- 
quired in gray iron, malleable, brass and aluminum foundries, 
not only for facing and core sand but for other foundry sand 
mixtures, as well as for the preparation of daubing to line cu- 
polas, furnaces, etc. The mixing action is brought about by a 
combination of plows and mullers. The horsepower is claimed 
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to be very low compared to the capacity, which is increased ma- 
terially by the use of the patented automatic discharge which 
has been one of the features of construction in Simpson Sand 
Mixers. Most of the parts in the No. 3 Simpson Mill are of 
cast steel. 

The National Engineering Company have been manufacturing 
for some time three other sizes of their Simpson Sand Mixer, 
including their No. 0, 3 ft. diameter; No. 1, 4 ft. diameter, and 
No. 2, 6 ft. diameter; so that they are in a position to furnish 
any size for any foundry, for the preparation of facing sand, 
core sand, and other sand. mixtures, in foundries producing steel, 
gray iron, malleable, brass and aluminum castings. 


SELF-LUBRICATING BEARING 





\ new bearing material which is a mixture of graphite 
and high-grade synthetic bronze, and which has self-lubricat- 
ing qualities of a high order, has recently been developed 
in the General Electric Laboratory, Schenectady, 
N. Y. Perfection of this material—genelite—is said to have 
come only after research extending over a period of several 


Research 


years. 
The new material contains graphite amounting to 40 per 

cent by volume of the whole mass. 

degree of porosity, the metal being 


Tests have shown 
able to 


a high 
absorb as much 
as 2%4 per cent by weight of oil. 

The metallic component of the new bearings is made from 
the oxides of tin, lead, and copper, composing 
all the 


a high grade 


bronze, materials 


being in a finely divided state 
Graphite is added in sufficient excess quantity to reduce the 
oxides to the metals, and leave the required graphite content 


in the finished material. 

The mixture, still in powdered form, is then pressed as 
nearly as possible to the required shape in massive metal 
molds. In this pressed form it will not stand much rough 


metals 
bronze, holding the graphite 
uniformly distributed throughout its mass 


handling, so it is given a final bake, which sinters the 


together into a homogeneous 


NEW LOCK SEAMING MACHINE 


The Stolp Automatic Lock Seaming Machine employs a 
method of seaming This 
method is covered by “method” patent which, 
the company claims will supersede all lockseaming processes 


new which is itself. 


simplicity 


a “proce ss” or 


now in use, not only because it is simpler, but because it 

















STOLP LOCK SEAMING MACHINI] 
produces a very superior lock seam. To illustrate the ma- 
chine will lockseam taper tubes within certain limits and 
will lockseam tubes of any thickness of metal. This ma- 


hine produces the lockseamed article direct from the blank 
without an extra operation and is also equipped with a self- 
feeding attachment by which lockseamed tubes can be pro- 
luced direct from a coil of metal. 

This machine was first placed on the market four years 
ago and so far they have sold all their machines. through one 
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satisfied customer telling another, but they have now covered 
such a large range of articles that they are in 
accept larger orders. 

The following list gives an idea of the uses to which the 
machine can be put. 

Tin Cans and Metal Containers of all kinds, Mailing Tubes, 
Speaking Tubes, Blower, Exhaust, Ventilator, Conductor and 
Sewer Pipe. Automobile Muffler Tubes. Automobile Radia 
tor Tubes. Bedstead Tubing. Shade Rollers and Rollers of 
all kinds. Air Rifle Barrels. Flag, Trolley and Fence Poles 
Vacuum Cleaner Handles and Handles of all kinds. 
Cylinders, Tanks, Metal Ladders, Railings and Fences ot! 
all kinds. Railway Lanterns. Mine Sprayers. Metal Pic 
ture Frames. Steel Curtains and Doors. Steel Roller Tops 
for Desks and other articles too numerous to mention, The 
machine is manufactured by the Stolp Company, Inc., Geneva, 


a 2 


a position to 


Pump 








ZINC PRODUCTS EXHIBIT 





Besides exhibiting the entire line of Zinc Products it manu 
factures, The New Jersey. Zinc Company display at the com 
ing Chemical Exposition will feature Rolled Zine for building 
construction work. Booths 521 and 523 will be occupied by 
this concern. 

Zinc Leaders, Eaves-troughs, Spanish Tiles, Flashings, Val 


leys, Fittings, etc., installed on an improvised portion of roof, 


will be displayed. Specimens of these articles in variou 
shapes and styles will be shown 
Other Zine products manufactured and sold by The New 


Jersey Zinc Company and the Mineral Point Zinc Company 
to be displayed, and their uses by numerous industries ex 
ploited, will include Zinc Oxide, Slab Zinc, Rolled Zinc, Zink 
Dust, Albalith, Lithopone, Zinc Sulphate, Feathered Zin 
Salt Cake, Sulphuric Acid, Muriatic Acid, and Zine Chlorid 
Those who will represent The New Jersey Zinc Company 
at the display include W. H. Hendricks, A. B. 
Ryan, S. C. Reynolds, F. W. Edwards, S. T. Ballinger, C. | 
Beatty, H. W. Henderson and other sales representatives 


Hervins, Fk, ¢ 








~HUNGERFORD EXHIBIT | 





Brass, copper, monel metal and allied non-ferrous metals wil! 
be exhibited in various shapes and forms by the U. T. Hunger 
ford Brass & Copper Company at the Seventh National Exposi 
tion of Chemical Industries to be held at the Eighth Coast Arrtil 
lery Armory, New York City, the week of September 12 
In addition to their regular line of Star 

as tubing, sheets, rods wire, special attention will be i 
vited to their complete line of manufactured articles, which in 
clude bolts, nuts, rivets, washers, nails, 


1 


Brand Products, sucl 
and 


tacks, chain, fittings, et 
Their display of copper leader gutter and necessary fittings, a 
well as bronze and monel metal cloth will be of great 
interest to builders, architects and property owners, demonstrat 
ing the benefit of using copper in preference to other metals 
building construction 

lhose who will represent the U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper 
Company include Messrs. John J. Dillon, Fred A 
John Parker and John W. Watt. 


NEW LATH 


screen 


Kappelmant 








A new product has been developed by The General Fir: 
proofing Company, O., called Diamond Ri 
Lath for use in suspended ceilings or walls and in connection 
with Steel Tile and Steel Lumber floor construction. Dia 
mond Rib Lath is similar to Self-Sentering and contains the 
standard Self-Sentering diamond mesh stiffened by cold 
drawn U-shaped ribs 4.8” on centers and approximately 34” 
in height. The mesh in Diamond Rib Lath forms a base and 
key for plaster while the ribs give it the strength necessary 
to span a wider spacing of supports than is common for ordi 
nary flat laths. 

All of the metal in Diamond Rib Lath, it is claimed, i 
effective reinforcing for the plaster thereon, and gives a firm, 
rigid plastering base requiring a minimum of mortar. All! 


Youngstown, 


sheets are 24” in width and in standard length of 8’, finished 
in 24, 26 and 28 gauges. 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 


REPORTS OF THE CURRENT PROCEEDINGS OF THE VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 





AMERICAN ELECTROCHEMICAL SOCIETY 


At t Fortieth Meeting at Lake Placid, in the Adirondacks, 
the feature technical program for this meeting, Septem- 
ber 29-Oct l, aré 

[he } Metallurgy Symposium 

The Elk deposition Symposium 

Sessio1 Miscellane Papers (Not Included in Symposia) 

They are planning to have the Symposia well represented and 
any member engaged along these lines of work is urged to con- 
tribute a paper Manuscripts should reach the secretary’s office 
by August 15. 

Arrangements are being made for an interesting evening lectur« 
which would prove inviting to guests as well as members of the 
society Moving pictures will further add to the diversity and 
entertainment of the meet 

Lake l’lacid is recognized as a motoring center and tourists 
will find the combined trip t \dirondack resort, with the 
attractions of the meeting, highly enjoyable. It is generally con- 
ceded that there is not another locality in America which can 
present the magnificent combination of mountain views, lakes 
and forests that Lake Placid does 

Plans are under way for a golf tournament which promises to 


Atlantic City. Moun- 
rts will supply abundant enter- 
Additional literature on the com- 
and its recreative opportunities is 


come up to the success of the one held in 
taineering, boating and other sp 
tainment Don’t fail to attend 
forts of the Lake Placid Clul 


ene losed. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF METALS 





BIRMINGHAM MEETING 
submitted at the 
| e held in 


The following Papers are expected to be 
annual Autumn meeting of the Institute of Metals, t 
sirmingham on September 21-23 

(1) Professor A. A. Read, D.Met. (Cardiff) and R. H 
Greaves, M.Sc. (Woolwich), on “The Properties of Some Nickel- 
Aluminium-Copper Alloys.’ 

(2) R. T. Rolfe, F.L.( “The 


(Bedford), on Effect of In- 


creasing Proportions of Lead upon the Properties of Admiralty 
Gun- Metal.” 
(3) Rk. Genders, M.B.E.. B.Met. (Woolwich), note on “The 


Casting of Brass Ingots.” 
(4) T.G. Bamford, M.Sc 
the Zinc-Copper Alloys.’ 


(Birmingham), on “The Density of 


(5) F. Johnson, D.Sc. (Birmingham), on “Experiments in the 
Working and Annealing of Copper.” 

(6) W. E. Alkins, M.Sc. (Manchester) and W. Cartwright 
(Buxton), on “The Effects of Progressive Cold-Drawing upon 


Some of the Physical Properties of Low-Tin Bronze.” 


(7) R. Genders, M.B.E., B.Met. (Woolwich), on “The Ex- 
trusion Defect.” 

(8) F.S. Tritton (Teddington), on “The Use of the Schlero 
scope on Light specimens of Metals.” 

(9 D. H. Ingall, B.Sc. (Birmingham), on “The Annealing of 
Rolled Zine.” 

(10) D. Hanson, D.Sc. (Teddington) and Miss M. L. V. 
Gayler, M.Sc. (Teddington), on “The Constitution and Age 
Hardeni of the Alloys of luminium with Magnesium and 
Silice ; 

(11 \dcock, M.B.I B.Sc. (Sheffield), on “Electrolytic 
Etching of Metal 

(12) S. Beckinsale, B.Sc. (London), note on “Electron” (the 
high magne m all 

Papers wv be presented and discussed at the morning sessions, 
the afternoons ing devoted t isits to works and the evenings 
t 1 event c] g a reception by the Lord Mayor, and a 
garden party, hile t conclude the meeting there will be 
motor trip to Kenilworth, Warwick and Stratford-on-Avor 

\ ballot for the election of members is now being arranged 
for the convenience of those per who desire t participate 
in the Birmingham meeting. Full particulars can be obtained from 


t ecretary, Mr. G. Shaw Scott, M.Sc., 36 Victoria street 
London, S.W. ] 
BRIDGEPORT BRANCH, A. E. S. 

The Bridgeport Branch will hold an outing at “The Farm,’ 
Black. Reck, Bridgeport, Conn., on Saturday rnoon, Septem- 
ber 10, 1921 Bathing, tennis, bowling, basel dancing and a 
shore dinner will be the business the day Visitors from out- 


| welcome Write to Louis J Box 671, 


Bridgeport, Conn., f 


side branches are Maraft 


1 
r tickets. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, A. E. S. 


The Chicago Branch, on July 9, held 
meeting and for this occasion engaged the 


d the regular monthly 
Hardware Club 
Oo vice-president, W. G 
Bott, and the returning visitors from the convention dropped 
in upon them. 


| 
i 
f Chicago, through the courtesy of tl 
Burt and the 


and approved 
and tw 


The meeting was called to order by Georges 


minutes of the read 


bills 


previous meeting were 


The regular order followed 


f paying of the 


new applications were received and one request for a trans 
fer, which was granted. 

\t this time President Burt invited Dr. Gailey (Miss E. Z 
Jenks), our honorary member and the only woman member 
of the A. E. S., to a seat on the rostrum, and then turned 
over to her the gavel and asked Dr. Gailey to preside over 


the meeting for the remainder of the evening. 

At this time one member, S. E. Huenefauth, approached 
the president’s station and in a very appropriate speech pre- 
sented the honorary presiding officer with a beautiful bouquet 
of flowers on behalf of the members of Branch 
\. E. S. In his talk he complimented Dr. Gailey upon her 
knowledge and advancement in the science of electro-chem 
istry, also for her service to the Government during the war, 
and expressed the gratitude of Chicago Branch A. E. S. in 
having among its members such a distinguished young lady. 

Dr. Gailey responded in her usual eloquent and captivating 
way and (as only Dr. Gailey knows how) expressed her ap- 
preciation of the honor bestowed upon her by the Chicago 


Chicago 


Branch. She also expressed her respect for and interest in the 
\. E. S. and hoped to see the 1930 convention come to Seattle, 
her home town. 

Dr. Gailey then brought down the gavel and said, “Let's 
get down to business.” When she called for report of the 
committees, a motion was made and carried that, on account 
of a number of distinguished visitors being present, from 
whom we would want to hear, the report of the delegates 
on the convention be laid over until next meeting. 

Under the head of new business, a motion was made and 
carried to send to our secretary, F. J. Hanlon, a bouquet of 
flowers, as he was taken ill with appendicitis and confined 
to his bed. 

The temporary president, in regular form, just like 
own president, turned the meeting over to the librarian, wh 
had quite a few questions to put up to the meeting, and th: 
way our Dr. Gailey waded into them makes us wish that she 
Seattle. Some day either she o1 
closer to Chicago.—F. J. Hanlon 


our 


lived in Chicago and not 
Seattle will have to come 


INDIANAPOLIS BRANCH, A. E. S. 


THE 


PICNK 
basket pic 


Sunday, July 31, the Indianapolis Brancl 
nic for the members and their families at Walnut Grove, 21 


miles southeast of Indianapolis on Sugar Creek 

It proved to be a delightful day for everybody from start 
to finish. We can justly feel proud of our ladies, who kept 
things livened up, and especially Mrs. Harry Maze, who had 
charge of arrangements and saw that there were nm 
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lull moments On and be- 


arriving at the Grove, 
unloaded, Hal Warner and L. Mertz 
rods and sneaked down the creek, 
making a secret vow they would have fish for dinner. While 
Mertz content to bait his hook and cast out into the 
stream and wait, Warner used a wooden minnow, casting 
right and left to no avail, and still wonders why those Ger- 
man carp did not strike that minnow. Well, there were no 
fish for dinner. The bathing beach was pretty well patron- 
ized and it was noticed that Ben Aufderheide has a little tot 


ore everything 
their 


was 


grabbed fishing 


was 


of a girl who is a comer when it comes to swimming. Miss 
Lamoureux can sure shoot the chutes, and when she hits 
the water the others bathers sure know it (some splash!). 


Mrs. Hennesey is still sore at Richard for not going bathing 
with her, but he would rather play cards than swim. After 
a very good dinner, marred by nothing but Hennesey spill- 
ing the beans and Dry Beer on Hoffman, we retired to the 
ball-grounds to play ball, and I wish to say it was a treat 
the ladies play with the men. They may talk about 
Babe Ruth, but Mrs. J. Walsh can walk all around him in 
batting and rooting and she takes the prize when it comes 
to running. 

Mrs. Ormsby and 


to see 


Mrs. Aufderheide complained about the 
bat being too small to hit the ball with, so we will furnish 
them with tennis rackets next time. The score was 7 to 1 
in favor of the Stiff Knees. After the game we had a water 
melon contest, with F. McDonald in the lead and J. Vehling 
second, McDonald winning, as Vehling had to stop because 
the seeds tickled his throat. After a couple of hours of more 
pleasure, we made ready to go home, everyone feeling that 
the day was well spent. 

The Branch held its regular meeting August 13, with 
President Hennesey presiding over a fairly good attendance 

We were pleased to have our Kokomo member (Mr. Boyd) 
with us, who reported business as being fairly 
city. 


good in his 
The main topic of the evening was our picnic, held 
recently, and from the drift of the talk it must have done 
a world of good—L. Mertz. 








NEW YORK BRANCH, A. E. S. 





The regular meeting was held August 26 at the Broadway Cen- 
tral Hotel, attended by 28 members. The Welfare 

ported that it had arranged for an outing to be 
New York, September 25 


Discussion was held or 


Committee 
held at City 
sland 
the following problems Black Nickel, 
Brass Plating, Plating and the Use 
Bisulphite of Soda in a Brass or Copper Solution 


Copper Deposition, Brenze 


WISCONSIN 

E. M. Kobow, Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
elected president of the Wisconsin Foundrymen’s Association 
t the 43rd regular meeting, held at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club, Milwaukee, Wis., July 26. Mr. Kobow has for the past 
ten years been prominently associated with foundry work in 
Wisconsin. A unanimous ballot each of the 
following officers 

E. M 
Wis. 

Scott, Mackey, Ist vice-president, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 





Was 


was cast for 


Kobow, president, Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, 


Stowell Company, South 


Wm. J. Grede, 2nd vice-president, Liberty Foundry, Wau 
watosa, Wis. 
J. H. Biever, 3rd vice-president, J. E. Gibson Company, 


‘ort Washington, Wis. 


J. L. Wurm, financial secretary, R. J. Schwab & Sons, 
Milwaukee, Wis 
C. E. Schwab, director, R. J. Schwab & Sons, Milwaukee, 


‘v1S 


J. C. Bracket, director, T. L 
\ is 


Smith Company, Milwaukee, 
The above named officers were elected to their respective 
fhces for the ensuing year. 

This association organized to better 
ind means of figuring and developing cost methods, and to 
ncrease foundry efficiency. 


was promot ways 


The association has experienced 
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a conspicuous growth during the past few years and at the 


present time is launching a campaign throughout the State 


of Wisconsin to increase its membership. 








NATIONAL CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 


The Seventh National Chemical Exposition, the preliminary 
arrangements for which were described in our August issue, 
will be held the week of September 12 at the Eighth Coast 
\rtillery Armory, New York. For information write to th« 
National Exposition of Chemical Industries, Suites 706-707, 


342 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y. 





‘PERSONALS 


Bradley Stoughton, having resigned after more than eight 
years’ service as secretary of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, will resume his practice as a 
consulting engineer, making a specialty of financial investiga- 
tions and reports to bankers, investors, directors, trustees 
and examining accountants on industrial plants, engineering 
enterprises, iron and steel plants, etc. His office 
the Engineering Societies’ Building, 29 West 
New York City, until October 1. 


will be at 
39th 


Street, 


E. S. Crosby, sales and advertising manager for the United 
States and Cuban Allied Works Engineering Corporation, 
has resigned to become manager of the Eastern District of 
the Celite Products Company, producers of the Sil-O-Cel 
insulating material, and Filter-Cel the filtering medium, Pre 
vious to his service in France with the army, he was assistant 
sales manager for the De Laval Steam Turbine Co., of Tren- 
ton, N. J Mr. Crosby will make his headquarters at 11 
Broadway, N. Y. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany in Bridgeport, Conn., Carl S. Dietz, president of the Nor- 


ton Company of Worcester, Mass., was elected president and 














F. J. KINGSBURY 


general manager in place of 


F. 3 Kingsbury, who has been 
president, and of Guy P. Miller, who has been treasurer and gen 


eral manager. Mr. Kingsbury resigned to become chairman of 
the board of directors and treasurer of the organization Mr. 
Miller also resigned, but remains on the directorate. The resigna 
tions and elections became effective on September 1.—Boston 


Transcript, August 26, 1921. 








James Sweeney, a retired manufacturer of nickelplate ware 
in Brooklyn, died August 23 at his home, 1253 Dean street, 
Brooklyn, in his seventy-fifth year. Mr. Sweeney was a 
trustee of the Prudential Savings Bank and last year was one 
of the delegates to Europe for the Knights of Columbus on 
their visit there. 
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TRADE NEWS 


BUSINESS REPORTS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY CORRESPONDENTS 





WATERBURY, CONN. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1921. 


W hat 1s generally conceded will be of incalculable benefit 
to Waterbury and its industries, is the Copper and Brass 
Research Association, recently organized in New York, and 

hich will have its business headquarters at No. 25 Broadway. 

Waterbury, the brass center of the world, is personally 


nted in the association by Fred S. Chase, president of 
the Chase ( who has been elected one of the vice- 

Thus far, local business mem- 
rship in the 


bi. to the Chase Metal 
Works Company, the Chase Rolling Mills Company and the 


ompanies, 
presidents of the association. 


organization is confined 


Scovill Manufacturing Company. Mr. Chase has been di- 
rectly connected with and greatly interested in the forming 
of tl issociation 

The ultimate aim of the new association, as set forth by 
Waterbury men prominent in the brass industry, is to edu- 


advantages of buying products manu 
than the that 
arkets during the war. One promi 

“We, in Waterbury, are 


because it 


iblic to the 
copper or 


ite the pr 


factured of rather substitutes 


brass, 
found their way to the n 
nent manufacturer stated especially 
amalgamation of interests means 
The city is built 


buying public is brought to learn 


interested in this 
butter 
Naturally if the 


to us around its brass 


bread and 


industry 


of the real value and lasting qualities of copper and brass 
products they will insist on purchasing products which will 
indirectly bring a greater volume of business to this city. 
During the war the price of copper, which with zinc forms 


the foundation of brass, soared sky high. People were en 


couraged to buy hardware made from cheaper materials, and 


lasting qualities. 


ot less 


now selling for less than for several years 
before the Brass is cheap, and we can therefore sell 
real copper and brass products within the reach of everyone.” 


will be resorted 


“Copper 1s 
war. 
the mediums which 


\dvertising 1s one ot 


to in the campaign of educating the public 


UNEMPLOYMENT STILL SERIOUS 


Manufacturers of the city are taking a keen interest in the 
city’s problem of caring for the unemployed. Recently at an 
ildermanic meeting several of the most prominent manufac 
turers were present, including E. O. Goss, president of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, Frederick S. Chase, presi- 
dent of the Chase Companies, and John A. Coe, president of 
the American Brass Company. The devoted 
chiefly to reports from the manufacturers regarding the possi- 
bility of increased activities among the shops this fall. Avail- 
able the indicate that the hold 
out no immediate hopes of taking care of the present numbers 
Manufacturing at this time, it was said, was 
confined the greater part to replenishing warehouse 
stocks It is believed that should 
at the factories, these stocks on hand would prevent 
being available for time to c One 
manufacturer is credited the that the 
six months his factory could have taken care cf current 
orders by working only one hour a week. 

Several days after this meeting John H. Goss, general 
Scovill Manufacturing Company issued a 


session was 


reports of meeting factories 


of unemployed. 
tor 
even large orders begin 
to arrive 


much work some ome 


with statement during 


past 


man- 


news- 


iger of the 


paper warning against over optimism for the next few months. 
(t is believed that Mr. Goss’ statement was prompted by a 
report that his concern had received enough orders to put 
it on a full time basis. Mr. Goss said that it would wrong 
to encourage local workers with an optimism for the imme 
liate future which was not based on present actual conditions 
He believes that the city faces a hard winter during which 
the industrial world will be struggling to get back on its 
feet. Experts, he pointed out, believe that it will be a full 
year before “normalcy” heaves into sight. 

" “General conditions are not without their brighter side, 
however.” Mr. Goss said. “We have noticed a return of 


buying confidence which is expressed in a more sincere 
pose of inquiries of prices. People are evidently buying more 
than they did two months ago. Manufacturers are in general 
trying to uphold the present wage scale and would like to 
see wages at a higher rather than a lower level. At present, 
like practically all industries, we are quoting prices which 
represent less than the actual cost of production. In general, 
[ think that the fall will see an improvement in local condi- 
tions, but it will not be such as will warrant the spending 


pur- 


of a single dollar foolishly while the city is going through a 
period of such depression.” 
rARIFI 


AFFECTS WATERBURY 


fight 
concern 


still to 
of vital 


The Fordney protective tariff bill, which has 


its way through the Senate, has much in it 


to Waterbury. It has a special interest in this city because 
of its concern with metals, the manufacture of which is the 
chief industry of Waterbury. The Waterbury Clock Com- 
pany, a large user of brass, is vitally concerned in the bill 
in another department. 

One of the business romances of the war is built around 
the Waterbury Clock Phe 


around 
which has developed entirely 


Company hinges 


story 


its watch crystal department, 


since the company was completely cut off from its usual 
sources of foreign supply shortly after United States entered 
the war. After much experiment in an entirely new field of 


endeavor, new not only to Waterbury, but throughout the 
United States, the succeeded in turning out watch 
crystals on a commercial basis—the only concern in America 


company 


But only to be doomed by 
The crystal 
for months. 


to do so. post-war competition 
abroad. department of the factory has 
idle But the 40 per cent tariff 
provision iri the proposed bill, it is hoped that the new and 
otherwise successful industry will not be entirely wiped out. 

Other Waterbury factories will be materially benefited 
by other provisions in the tariff bill, should they finally pass 
the Senate. These include a protective rate on numerous 
articles manufactured from brass, including belt buckles, pins, 
fasteners, hooks and knives, 
blades, scientific instruments, tools, 


from 


now been with 


scissors, razors, razor 
watch movements, clock 
movements and numerous other copper and brass products 


H. G. N. 


eyes, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1921. 
For small favors local manufacturers are now very thank- 
ful and an order for $80,000 worth of hydraulic speed gears 
has sent joy to the hearts of the New Britain Machine Com- 
pany officials. The Waterbury Tool Company, formerly lo 
cated in this city but now of Waterbury, has received a con- 


tract from the navy department for a series of special 
hydraulic gear shifts that are used in lifting, lowering and 
revolving the big turrets, ammunition hoists, etc., on the 
modern dreadnaughts and it is a sub-contract of this order 
that the local concern has obtained. The Machine company, 
still running with a skeleton force, is doing a little more 


business in its automatic machine line 
Elsewhere about the city business remains unmistakably 

dull. The P. & F. Corbin Division of the American Hard- 

ware Corporation which for several months was operating 

on a 32 hour basis now increased its working 

to 40 hours per On the other hand 

so reduced that rate of wages that the employes are 


Screw 


has schedule 


week. however, it has 
earning 
some not as much, as under the shorter hour 
plan. At the Corbin Cabinet Lock Branch of the 
Hardware Corporation individual departments are 
rushed with orders. This is particularly true of the pad-lock 


departments. At the Russell & Erwin Division a reduced 


no more, and 
\merican 


some 


payroll is aiding the company to weather the financial storm 
and at the Corbin Screw Corporation, while a 50 hour week 
i not very 


is in effect, business is brisk and as soon as the 
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stockrooms are filled a curtailment in working hours may be 
expected. ‘ : 

The Landers, Frary & Clark Company has resumed opera- 
tions after a two weeks’ shut-down and the Union Manufac- 


turing Company has also just reopened following a fortnight 


During the last two weeks of the month the 
Stanley Rule & Level Company was shut down entirely. 

It would take a better and brighter prognosticator than 
any of the local manufacturers claim to be to predict what 
the Fall and Winter months will bring forth, but at present 
writing every indication points to a dull Winter, with a 
scarcity of work. Hi: RR: J. 


of idleness. 

















TORRINGTON, CONN. — 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1921. 

\lmost imperceptible improvement is noted this month 
in general industrial conditions in Torrington, especially inso- 
far as the metal industries are concerned. Some departments 
in some of the shops have slightly increased their working 
schedules, though there has been practically no change to 
speak of in the number of workers employed. Prices have 
been cut to the bone but such orders as are coming through 
are for the most part small. 

The normal labor capacity in the metal industries in Tor- 
rington is approximately 6,000. The number actually em- 
ployed now is 4,100, only a small part of whom are work- 
ing on full time. About forty per cent it is said are working 
50 hours a week; and about twenty per cent 55 hours per 
week. 

The sales forces of one or two of the plants, it is said, are 
planning concertéd drives for new business after Labor Day, 
with the vacation season closed. Unreceptivity of dealers 
during the Summer months discouraged the beginning of such 
a drive any earlier. 

The spirit of pessimism which prevailed in many circles 
during the middle of the Summer is being succeeded by a 
more optimistic spirit and the prediction is now being freely 
made by those in close touch with the situation that there will 
be a noticeable improvement in conditions by the middle 
3, Beaks 


of October. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1921. 
The metal industries in Hartford are marking time pending 
the resumption of activity in other industrial branches to 
which Hartford factories act as feeders. Hartford factories 
make parts and tools that cannot be marketed direct in the 
trade but must await demand in other branches where they 





are used in making or completing other products. This 
condition, bank officials here say, is the chief reason why 
there has been no increase in the size of factory payrolls. 
Local industries are more or less indirectly, and therefore 
more slowly, affected than in many other industrial cities. 
Four large factories reopened at the beginning of the week 
f August 15 after the annual vacation shut-downs of from 
ten days to two weeks. One of these, however, the Royal 
Typewriter Company, only ran three days, then closing its 
plant until September 6. “Present business conditions, in- 
creasing stock and heavy taxes to meet” are given, in a state- 
ment by the company, as the reasons for the suspension. 
The other three concerns, the Pratt & Whitney Company, 
machinery manufacturers, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufac- 
turing Company and the Underwood Typewriter Company, 
resumed work with no change of hours or number of em- 
ployes. The Pratt & Whitney company is running its plant 
three days a week; the Underwood, four days of nine hours 
each, and Colt’s, five and one-half days of nine hours each. 
Orders to take back all men who had been laid off during 
the past nine months at the East Hartford Shops of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad were issued 
August 11. The men, between 350 and 400 in number, were 
taken back in groups, under the seniority rule, and on August 
23 it was announced that the force at the shops was 100 


per cent. strong. 
About 2,500 men in Hartford are in need of work, accord- 
ing to the city’s unemployment committee. The city govern- 
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ment and) the chamber of commerce have been co-operating 
in relieving the situation, and since the first of the year a 
total of $37,500 has been appropriated for extra public work, 
chiefly in the park department, to provide jobs. All but 
$4,500 of this has been spent. 

The Netherland Aircraft Corporation of Amsterdam, Hol 
land, makers of the war-famed Fokker planes, is seeking a 
manufacturing center in America, and on August 6 sent rep 
resentatives to Hartford in a Fokker, piloted by Bert Acost: 
Brainard field, the municipal aviation ground, and a part ot 
Nothing definite was de 
cided upon, it was said. W. A, ! 


the Colt factory were inspected 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Until the Fordney bill becomes a law the big metal 
using manufacturing plants of Rochester have not the 
remotest chance of a return to normal busin col 
ditions. \ctivities in all of the larger concerns are at a 


low ebb, and there are no indications that point to improve 
ment. The passage of the Fordney tariff law is awaited 
with a great deal of anxiety, and even though the new | 
may become effective before the beginning of the W 
season, its benefits will hardly become apparent before ne 
Spring. Consequently the outlook for marked improve 
in business conditions is not anticipated in many months 

The demand for metals in Rochester is very slow and 
quiet market results. Purchasing agents have been busy on 
in checking up their surplus supplies of late, and little in th 
way of buying has taken plac« 
excellent now, and deliveries at practically normal 

Bausch & Lomb optical works, which suspended two weeks 
in July for purposes of inventory, resumed operations early 
in the present month with a force of 3,000 operatives Phe 
vacation was twice as long this year, owing to the intens« 
Members of the 
an optimistic state, however, and while they 
realize that there is no prospect of an immediate resumption 


Railroad conditi 


hot weather and poor business conditions. 
firm are in 


times will be here. 

The Reliance Foundry Company has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy, with liabilities of $3,484 and assets of $1,133.95 

The strike in the building trades is ever, the men having 
been forced to accept a 15 per cent. cut by an arbitration 
committee. With a resumption of active building operations, 
which have been suspended since April lst, the demand for all 
metals ought to be greatly stimulated, particularly steel, lead 
tin, brass, and zinc. G. B. FE 


of activity it is felt that eventually a return of prosperous 


ROME, N. Y. 
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There are indications of returning prosperity in the Rome 
manufacturing plants. The Rome Metallic Bedstead Com- 
pany is running full time, having about all of their regular 
employes again at work. 

The tube department of the Rome Manufacturing Com- 
pany is busy, due to the increasing demand for tubes for 
metallic beds 
panies throughout the country regarding trimmings for bed 


Inquiries from bedstead manufacturing « 


are increasing, indicating that the picking up of busine 
looked for in the near futurs One strange thing is that 
the wash-boiler department of this concern is particul 


busy, there being quite a demand for copper boilers 


There is a force of 400 men at the main plant of: the Rome 
Manufacturing Company, as compared with 800 last } 
ber, but hopes are entertained that many more of the regular 
employes can be taken back before long At the Rome 


Locomotive Works, a branch of the Rom: 
Company, there are but 50 men working, as 


Manufacturi 


compare d 


250 during prosperous times. There is, however, a_ prospect 


of a large amount of work being secured for this plant, whicl 


will keep the shop busy for a long time 

At a joint meeting of the directors of the Rome Hollow 
Wire & Tube Company and the Rome-Turney Radiator Com- 
pany, held on Thursday afternoon, August 25, a deal wa 
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vhereby the Rome Hollow Wire & Tube 
Company purchased the entire plant and business of the 
Rome-Turney Radiator Company, the directors of the latter 


company immediately and the directors of the 
taking charge The directors of the 
ompany are | J De Biss hop, Barton Haselton, 
fohn D. McMahon, James A. Spargo and F. M. Shelley 
The retiring officers of the Radiator Com- 
pany are Dr. W. L. Kingsley, president; Barton Haselton, 
president; George W. Turney, William | 
Lyncl and Harry W. Gerwig, assistant secretary 
In an interview George W. Turney said that he is going to 
California for his first vacation 


resigning 
ompany new 


radiator 
Rome-Turney 


treasurer: 
secretary, 


He has been in active service 


54 years without relaxation or vacation for many years 
day and night he has devoted time and thought to the manu 
facture of radiators, in the manufacture of which he has 
eeded He is still a very active man and although he 
ippears a man of about 50 years he is really 67 years old 
He will be accompanied to California by Mrs. Turney and 
eir two daughters, Catherine and Elizabeth Mr. Turney 
i stockholder in the Rome Brass & Copper and Rome 
Manufacturing Companies. He has no definite plans for 

the futur beyond taking a long vacation in California 

mM 1: D 

~ —— a —. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

SEPTEMBER 1, 1921 
It has been many years since there have been so many 
persons in this State out of employment as at the present 
time and with little prospect of any material improvement 


in conditions for the immediate least. Every lin 


branch of 


tuture at 
of industry is affected as 
With the 
unwilling to push production and accumulate stocks in hand 
because of the uncertainties of the future. 
high price of goods the wholesalers are not placing any 

lack of demand from the public the 
deleting their stocks to the lowest possible ebb 


told What the 


willing to hazard 


business 


well as every 


high schedules of wages the manufacturers aré 


Because of the 


orders and through 
tailers are 
\nd so the story is solution is to be no 
ne seems 


should 
for the holiday trade, is prac- 


Manufacturing jewelry business, which at this time 


showing signs of activity 


tically at a standstill with little or no prospect. Some of 
the older manufacturers shake their heads and talk about 
the “hard times of ’73,” but the younger members of the 


sé 


trade are more optimistic and advocate “starting something.” 
\ccording to a special report that has just been issued by 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Rhode Island, which be- 
tween 1909 and 1914 had actually lost in the number of fac 
tory wage earners and also in its value of products, reversed 
than 25 per cent. in the 
number of persons employed in manufacturing pursuits from 
1914 to 1919. But it must be borne in mind that this period 
vas during the five that every 
metal 


tep and showed a gain of more 


years line of manufacturing 


especially in all lines was being driven to 
and wartime orders 
stated was 


New 


Was 


ity of war 
study of 
whether 
this 


Che report, it 1s made following a 


the industrial situation in England to determin: 


reports that the section losing its supremacy in 


eld were justified. It is declared in this report that to the 
contrary, New England is holding her place in business and 
manufacturing and that she “can have confidence of con 
tinued development, for a section which has held its place 


during so many decades will be able to meet new problems 
as it has in the past.” 

H. J. Astle & Company of 
1 Boland four-head polishing 
tem in the manufacturing jewelry establishment of the Hadley 
Co 1 Eddy street this city [The concern has also just 


Boland polishing benches to Japan. W. H. M 


this city has recently installed 


bench and dust collecting sys 


d two 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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better at the Trenton 
increasing the working 


taken a turn for the 


and the 


Rusiness has 


1 tal plants concerns are 
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force and extending the number of hours of employment. 
rhe big Jordan L. Mott Company, which some time ago 
was compelled to cut the time down to but one and two days 
a week, is now operating with a full force again. Some of 
the departments are operating five days a week, while others 
are running five and a half days. A number of orders were 
recently received and these will keep the plant in operation 
for some time. 

The John A. Roebling’s Sons Company is working on 
changes and improvements in the copper wire and electric 
galvanizing end of the business. To take better care of this 
branch of the industry it is planned to have a new building 
constructed at the South Trenton plant. The building will 
be approximately 500 by 850 feet in size, 4 stories, and will 
represent an outlay of about $200,000. 
perfected for the new building. 

Under the reorganization plan of the Mercer Motors Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., effected recently, preparations are now 
under way for resuming operations of the plant at Trenton. 
The officials of the new company have now taken hold and 
are working out plans under which the plant will operate 
T. E. A. Bartel is the 
ager, while J. 


Plans are now being 


new vice-president and general man- 
W. MacMorris is the general superintendent 
William A. Smith has been made general sales manager. He 
was formerly manager of the Mercer Company’s branch in 
with the Hare’s Motors in 
An experienced engineer will shortly be added 


Philadelphia and was one time 
New York. 
to the staff. 

The Keystone Watch Case Company, of Riverside, N. J., 
which suspended operations last June, has reopened its plant 
with a force of 1,000 hands. All the departments are now 
in operation. 


National Metal Products Company, of Clifton, N. J., has 
at Trenton with $50,000 capital stock to 
manufacture metal products. 

The General Sheet Metal Works, of Newark, N. J., has 
been incorporated by Samuel Kinland and others of Newark, 
to manufacture sheet The company will have 
at 150 Broome street, Newark. 

Universal Stamp Works, Inc., of Newark, N. J., has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital to deal in metals. 

The Comfort Safety Razor and Novelty Company, of West 
Hoboken, N. J., has been incorporated to manufacture cutlery, 
etc. 

The Safety Auto Lock Company, of 31 Clinton street, 
Newark, N. J., has been organized by William J. McCroy, of 
7 North Tenth street, to manufacture locks, etc. 

Sterling Watch Company, Inc., of West Orange, N. J., has 
been incorporated at Trenton with $200,000 capital to manu- 
facture clocks. 

E. E. Steiner & Company have leased the factory building 
at Avenue C and Harper street, Newark, N. J., and will use 
the building for the manufacture of portable ovens and sheet 
metal. 

The estate of the late Ferdinand W. Roebling, president of 
the John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, according to an inven- 
tory filed with the Surrogate at Trenton, N. J., is valued at 
$10,460,337.17. In addition to the property inventoried, Mr. 
Roebling left real estate valued at $242,550. 

Oliver O. Bowman, treasurer of the Jordan L. Mott Com- 
pany, on August 23 celebrated his 84th birthday at his home 
at Trenton, N. J. He gave a quiet dinner party at his home 
to a number of relatives. Mr. Bowman, despite his advanced 
years, is enjoying fine health and is 
many years his junior. He has been engaged in the manu- 
facturing business in Trenton for the past fifty years, being 
one of the Trentonians started in business a halt 
century ago and is still going strong. Mr. Bowman is also 
president of the Broad Street National Bank, Trenton, and 
spends 10 and 12 hours daily attending to business at the 
bank and the Mott plant . w. be 


been incorporated 


metal goods. 
a tactory 


as active as most men 


few who 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1921 
Baltimore coppersmiths are skeptical in relation to a recent 


appearing in New York papers describing the redis- 


story 
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covery of the art of tempering copper, lost since the time of 
the Roman Empire. 
“There 
mentors who have claimed to discover how 
and in laboratory experimental work seem to have succeeded, 
sut when the theory was applied in a practical way it failed 


Joseph Kavanaugh commenting on the 


story said: have been many thousands of experi- 


to temper copper 


work out. We have had this demonstrated in our own 
works. The process seemed to work out alright on small 
copper wire, but it could not be made to work on bars or 
for practical application.” 

\ large shipment of graphophone cabinets has been re- 


eived by the Columbia Graphophone Company at its new 
plant at Orangeville. The will be installed at the 
local plant and the complete graphophone will be distributed 


in this territory. 


motors 


Brighter spots are appearing in the industrial skies, accord- 
ing to J. M. Jones, president of the Eastern Rolling Mills, 
which have encouraged manufacturers to believe that busi 
ness will eventually get better. Mr. Jones states that inquires 
for products are increasing, and while no great amount of 
actual has so far developed, the mere fact that 
prospective purchasers are taking the trouble to inquire as 
to prices gives hopes that orders will be placed later. 

The Floatless Carburetor Corporation has been organized 
with a capital of $100,000 by F. S. Orem, Claude R. 
and R. Contee Rose to exploit an invention. 

Special entertainment, bathing and other attractions last 
week marked the first annual outing of the Baltimore Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association at Bay Shore Park. A chicken 
dinner was served and dancing furnished entertainment at 
night. Ernest Johannesen is president of the Association. 

WwW. Fh. EB. 


business 


Hays 
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\ slump in both the brass and metal foundry industry and 
the plating industry that appears many of its 
aspects is reported by St. Louis concerns, with but a very 
few exceptions. These exceptions are among the smaller 
plants which have about a normal supply of work on hand, 
and are little affected by the cessation of manufacturing by 
many of the large hardware, automobile, accessory and simi- 
lar industries. While jobbing is active, this is about the only 

work where 


serious in 


branch of a satisfactory level is maintained, it 
is said. 

\lthough the local plant of the General Motors Company 
has been shut down for some months, G. S. Mott, vice-presi 
dent of the corporation has assured the Chamber of Com- 

erce that there will be no attempt to sell any part of the 
$3,000,000 structures recently erected. It is the hope of the 
ompany to units of the when the 
present inactivity of business is overcome 

[he Moon-Hopkins Billing Machine Company, 2506 Mul 
street, which manufactured 
and 
men, was sold during the month to the Furroughs Adding 
Machine Company, of Detroit, and the plant here vacated. 
The machines will now be turned out at the Detroit factory 
The company, although capitalized at $2,500,000 when organ- 
red in 1907, sold for $750,000, it reported. The 
for the sale was said to be the lack of local financial 


reopen some factory 


lanphy a combination typewriter 


nd bookkeeping machine employed from 150 to 200 


was was 
reason 
support. 

The More-Jones Brass Company reports a small volume of 
suisiness for the month with but slight prospects of an im- 
provement in the fall. The 
road supply and for rolling 
are buying little or no stock at this complete 
revival of the transportation trade will have to be 


company does casting for rail- 


houses, equipment. Railroads 
time, and a 
accom 
plished before the firm regains the usual volume of business, 
it is said. The Modern Brass Foundry specializing in job 
isting reports a noticeable slump in machine shop work 
Prospects for a good summer’s trade were not fulfilled, it 
is reported. 
The Musick Plating Company, one of the largest platers in 
ie West, also reports but a light trade. While the present 


volume of business is about equal to that of the same period 


1 
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by 
Zp 


in 1917, still with the increased cost of labor it is felt that a 
larger volume will be necessary to maintain a healthful con 


dition. A marked falling off in accessory and hardware work 


has been noticed during the summer, and the slump in all 
manufacturing has hurt the platers, according to Fred Musick, 
one of the proprietors. The Kretzer Manufacturing Com- 
pany feels dissatisfied with present 
hopeful that by the first of the 
have been completed. 

The St. Louis Platers Supply Company has enjoyed 


good summer’s business which is credited to the advantageou 


also conditions, but is 


year the readjustments will 


prices at which plating supplies may be bought a i 
contident that the plating trade will improve steadily as 
demand for hardware and machinery is revived Plat 
are for the most part optimistic, the members of the 
declare. W. G. R 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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In the standardization of electroplating as to the uniformity 
of deposit and as to the amount of mineral solution, the volt 
age and amperage used, B. D. Aufderheide, president of th« 
Indianapolis Electroplating Company, has cited examples as 
to the wide difference in the quality of electroplating that 
at present is being produced. The company’s plant and 
situated at Kentucky avenue and Merrill street. 
Mr. Aufderheide stated that perhaps no other industry offers 
a larger opportunity: for low-grade work than does the ele: 
troplating industry. 

Electroplating that will stand the usage for which it was 
intended over a long period—a high character of work of 
uniform deposit—Mr. 


offices are 


\ufderheide declared can be produced, 
and for service over a long period at a good saving com 
pared with poorly executed work that in a short time must 
be duplicated. 

Charles P. Rush and John P. Ritchie, under the name of 
the Elwood Pattern and Castings Company, have closed a 
lease with the Union Traction Company for the buildings 
formerly used as car barns in the eastegn part of Elwood 
Ind., and have started the work of getting them in readiness 
for a new factory to manufacture brass aluminum and othe 
casting and wood and metal patterns. 
outfit of machinery at Indianapolis. 

The Pioneer Brass Works, of this city, will be 
exhibitors at the industrial show to be held under the auspices 
of the October Che 
being Indianapolis manufacturers 

Indianapolis will be 
largest of its kind ever held here 
made today that Arthur R. Baxter, 
president of the Keyless Lock Company, and L. C. Hues- 
mann, president of the Central Supply Company, manuia 
turers in Indianapolis of plumbers’ supplies, are 


They will buy an 


one of the 


Chamber of Commerce in show 


staged for the be nefit of 
and only products made in exhibited 
Che show will be one of the 


\nnouncement was 


part of a 
group of prominent Indiana men to take impe 
part of the stock of the Fletcher American National Bank. 
The bank is probably the largest and most influential financial 
institution in the state. The was 
Stoughton A. Fletcher, president of the 
ancestors founded the bank. 

Notice has been Wm. O. Dunlavey, receive! 
the Russell Metal Production Company of Indianapolis, 1 
all the other | 
sold at receiver's 

The Lavelle Foundry Company, at 
creased the 

The Columbus Foundry Company, at Columbus, Ind., 
increased its capital stock from $1,500 to $35,000 | 


ove! in irtant 


stock purchased fro1 


institution, whose 
given by 


property and assets of the company will 


sale soon. 


Ande rson, Ind., ] a 


number of its directors from three to sever 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Business conditions in Detroit and vicinity have al 
considerably for the better within the last thirty days. More 
optimism is expressed than has been heard for a long time 
Of course the automobile business is the mainstay of ever 


thing here at present, but improvement is beginning to sh« 
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other lines, which of course includes the brass, copper 
ind aluminum field. In a report just issued by the Ford 
Motor Company, this concern is shown to have manufactured 
and sold more cars within the last two months than ever 
b e in its history Other plants, with the exception of 

urse of a few small ones which have been living from hand 
to mouth for many months, find their business also increas 
ing. But, notwithstanding this fact, it is well to bear in mind 
that no sane purchasing agent 1s stocking up in anything 
t is a case of buying from hand to mouth. This is true in 
every line, and particularly so in the automobile and accessory 

iness. Inventories are very low at present and no doubt 

ll continue so for a long time to come. In fact it is be 
lieved that in the future there will be no such stocking-up 
as i the past For instance, the Ford Motor Company’s 
taxes.in Highland Park were reduced $24,000,000 in July 
simply because the company had reduced its inventories to 
that extent \ll the big automobile, accessory and aluminum 
concerns are doing the same Much of the surplus realized 
in this way is being used to pay up outstanding obligations 
Many a concern has pulled itself out of a hole by doing this 
very thing. Henry Ford admits it helped him out of a tight 
place a few months ago. It does not pay, he says, to carry 
heavy inventories in such times as these. 


The Detroit Employers’ Association reports this week that 


more men are employed in Detroit at present than at any 
time since last fall. This shows in itself that business 1s 
improving. The future does not look near so discouraging 


as it did thirty days ago 

\ general survey made in Detroit among the brass, copper and 
plants the last a most opti- 
While but few of the plants outside the general auto- 
mobile are working full time, practically every 
interviewed that he 
is past and that the business world is on the mend. It develops 
that business is showing a gradual, but certain upward trend 


aluminum within few days reveals 
mistic spirit 
concerns person 


states believes the worst of the dull period 


Secretary Grant, of the Employers’ Association, to whom 
ibout 80 per cent. of Detroit employers report weekly, shows by 


his chart that the line which has run along all summer in an 
almost straight line, and far below the average of one year ago, 


is bending upward, indicating that more men are being employed 


at present than for several months. But he says this is not a 
certain indication that the bend will continue to climb. He 1s, 
however, practically the only one who studies business condi 
tions, to express uncertainty. The automobile buying season 1s 
abeut over, he says, and it is possible the big plants may be 
forced to curtail. But it is not believed by many that the auto- 
mobile business is going to show much of a drop—in the manu- 
facturing end at least. Buying may not be so brisk for a time 
a little later on, but it is apparent the big plants are going to 


resume before long on the next year's models 


Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mills: Mr. A. J. 
and treasurer, says his company is now 
of of 1,000 men. 
He a considerable improvement 
to trace He 
building conditions 


Peoples, 
secretary working about 
Oo 

full 
line 


per cent its regular force 


ré ports 
the 
than 


Everyone is on 
time i certain 
this 


be on an 


in a 
in 
up 
regarding the future 
at 


building for 
that 


In general, he see 


relating can account 


no other way 


must 


ward trend ns optimistic 


Pemberthy Injector Company: This company present 


reports a 45-hour week and at present is working about 115 men 
The normal number is about 600 While this is considerably 
lower than the number the company usually employs, optimism 
is expressed for the future 

American Injector Company: This concern reports about 
40 men working and is not very enthusiastic over the future. 
This is about half the number usually employed. Some are work 
ing only three days a week 

Acme Brass Works: This company is working full time, 
nine hours a day \beut 50 men are employed, which is an 
average normal number [he future is reported encouraging 
This concern manufactures gas and plumbers’ supplies 

General Aluminum & Brass Manufacturing Company: 


This company is working about 50 per cent. of normal. Its man- 


agers express optimism for the immediate future It produces 
largely for the Detroit automobile plants, which indicates that 
the vehicle industry also has good prospects 
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Capital Brass Works: This plant reports employing about 
200 men out of a normal number of 400. While a falling off in 
business was reported for May and June, conditions improved 
through the summer, indications that business is 
picking up. The future is thought more favorable than for sev- 


eral months 


and now are 


Roberts Brass Manufacturing Company: This concern 
ports about 160 men about 600 in 
times. Some are working five and a half days, and a few only 
It compares present conditions to the stock market 
One day trade is up and encouraging, the 
In general, however, the outlook is thought favorable. 


re- 


working, as against normal 
id 
three days. 
is down 


while next it 


Economy Brass Corporation: This company notes just a 
slight in conditions. It is full time, but 
with only a small number of men. 


improvement working 


Moynahan & Duchene: This concern reports working from 
25 to 30 per cent. of normal and full time. 
that competition is keen and bidding close. 
business and many are bound to 


Mr. Duchene says 
Everyone is out for 
get it no matter what the profit 


may be. He believes future conditions are fair. 

Wolverine Tube Company: An optimistic expression also 
comes from this concern. The company is reported operating 
about 50 per cent. of normal. It believes the coming fall and 


winter will be fair, with a decided improvement for the better 
in the spring. 

National Bronze & Aluminum Castings Company: This 
company reports conditions rather quiet. The force is working 
five days a week and about 80 per cent. of capacity. The future, 
however, seems to be favorable. F, Zz H. 


. 
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Turn of the month, bringing with it September and the first 
Fall month, also brings with it a decided turn for the better 
in industry generally throughout the Northern Ohio territory. 
and in the metal industry particularly. This is acknowledged 
to be the result of a persistent and consistent campaign on the 
part of big business in this section to go after and get new 
business. In consequence plants in many lines are resuming 
operations, in some instances on a close to normal scale. 

Hardware firms are more active, and 
working 24 hours a day. Materials being turned out are 
not so much for the building industry as was anticipated 
early in the Summer, but for general purposes, although a 


some report to be 


more favorable outlet in the building trades is noted as 
Summer operations drew nearer to the completion stage. 
In the steel and iron division blast furnaces are starting, 


and with this basic industry under way, all branches of the 
metal trade is feeling the benefit. 

One of the satisfactory developments is the resumption 
of automobile manufacture on a larger scale here, this being 
based upon orders booked through the Summer. As the 
automobile trade is one of the best bets in the field covered 
by the metal industry here particularly, this means, one 
more step toward the normal so long looked for. Parts and 
accessories interests report more liberal bookings for their 
particular products than for many months past. 

The usual fly in the ointment must be reckoned with, her« 
elsewhere. There is but what there 
the Cleveland district, 


as no question 
been a good deal of unemployment in 
and this naturally has reduced the general buying power 
So far retail fail to report response, but this is 
natural, considering the reduction in average incomes during 
the last six months 

Members of the National Association of Ornamental and 
Bronze Manufacturers, gathering at Cedar 
guests of plants in the vicinity of Sandusky. Reports of the 
activities of the organization and the business were submit 
ted by President H. H. Suydan, Cincinnati; Secretary C. | 
Metz, Cincinnati, and Fred J. Meyers, Hamilton. : 

Two new firms have been organized during the last month. 
both for the manufacture of automobile devices. Both de- 
vices are rear signals. 


has 


interests 


Point, were 


One is the invention of Paul A. Stover, 
and he has formed the Stover Signal Engineering Company, 
with 


headquarters in the Perry-Payne Building. Several 
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orders already have been booked with the distributing trade, 
Mr. Stover. J. M. Elliott has invented another signal, 
and has organized the Three-in-one Signal Company, with 
establishment at 7030 Wade Park avenue. Both devices are 
vell covered by patents, the inventors assert 

The Twin Dry Cell Battery Company has taken property 
irom the Guide Motor Lamp Company at Madison avenue 
and West 114th street. The two story manufacturing build 
ing on this part of the property will be occupied for produc- 
tion purposes. i, OR oe 


says 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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a bit better with the Louisville trade this 
month, but still far from normal. Prospects are just a little 
better, and the feeling is a little more optimistic than it was 
last month, when Indigo was a proper coloring. The auto- 
mobile industry and a few others have been just a little more 
active, but general machine shops and metal working plants 
are operating on one bell and that a slow one, with the re- 
sult that there is not much demand for 
castings or aluminum parts. 

District Manager Holway, of the U. S. Employment Bu- 
reau, in a recent report on industrial operations in Kentucky 
ind Southern states over which he holds jurisdiction, showed 


Business is just 


brass or co¢ yper 


that all divisions of the metal working and machine trades 
are quiet. However, he reported that Louisville, due to 
diversified industries, was busier than most other industrial 
cities. 

Strikes in the Cinncinnati district have not affected 
Louisville, as demand for brass and copper 
has been so small that there has been no business coming 
to Louisville as a result of the situation in the Queen City. 
Louisville is paying the union scale, but working open shop, 
and having no trouble. 

It is reported that consumers of castings are not buying 
or stocking, and are merely buying in hand to mouth lots, 
hoping for a lower market. 

Railroad demand is a little more active, as the 
are now handling more freight, and increasing shop forces, 


busi- 


ness in goods 


railroads 


the Illinois Central and Southern Railways having increased 
forces at Paducah, Ky., and Somerset, Ky., within the past 
month, and the L. & N., is little at 
Louisville 

Local wagon and implement as well as auto manufacturers 
report business as a little quiet, but somewhat better that 
it was earlier in the year. Improved cotton and agricultural 
conditions are making for a better outlook in the South as 


increasing forces a 


whole. 

Through the Kentucky Manufacturers’ Association indus 
trial concerns are making ready to fight any efforts of labor 
for an eight hour day, minimum wage laws, and other similar 
ideas, which are expected to crop up before the next session 
of the General Assembly in January. A. W. W. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1921. 
Just at present there is but one universal question, “When will 
business come back?” The answers are optimistic or pessimistic 
in accordance with the character of the individual and the state 
of his personal affairs. The demand for metal goods in the 
non-ferrous lines is increasing, although slowly. The volume of 
sales for the past month has increased and is governed largely 
quick shipment. But there is 
lication that orders will increase progressively from now on. In 


buyers who desire every in- 
the manufacturing jewelry lines the situation is very quiet. Few, 
if any, plants are operating full time and the average is on a 
50 per cent. basis of normal productions. There are prospects 

encourage the resumption of an increase in production this 
next month from heavy inquiries and placing of orders from the 
west. 

S. R. Francis, superintendent, Ontario Specialities, Limited, 
brass manufacturers cf Ottawa, Ont., was in Montreal this past 
week and reports business picking up with his concern. They 
make a specialty of paper mill machinery brass goods, and as 
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the province of Quebec is one of the largest producers of paper 
and pulp it creates a demand for their product the entire year; 
more especially when new plants are in course of construction. 
The Lynburner Brass Works, Inc., 1025 Boyer 
still operating on a full time have been 
fortunate than other manutacturers, as their line of 
goods is fire apparatus and fire engine equipment.—P. W. B 


Street, are 
basis and they more 


brass 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Aucust 17, 1921 


Business in Sales are 


all trades continues bad chiefly for 
trade and that is restricted by 
unemployment and shortness of 


has scarcely yet begun to move. 


the home the prevalence ol 

Export business 
Buyers abroad have yet 
large stocks purchased at last year’s high prices. Such orders 
as come in to merchants are often accompanied by a request 
for further credit. Still a hopeful spirit is maintained in the 
manufacturing world. Since the August holiday a 
of firms in the trade have increased their hours of 
working, whilst here and there a factory is on full time. The 
metal rolling and tube mills which were closed during the 
coal strike have reopened. 


money, 


number 
brass 


The official figures show a reduc 
tion of 70,000 in the number of registered unemployed during 
the past month. But the activity in the factories finds little 
justification in the state of the order books. Enquiries con- 
tinue to increase in number without any immediate prospect 
of materialization into orders. In the brass trade, makers of 
steam, gas and water fittings are best employed, the demand 
from Australia being fairly well sustained. The electrical fit- 
tings trade is bad, business with the European Continent, 
which in former days took a large portion of the British 
product, being at a standstill. Stampers are short of 
The stagnation of shipbuilding has had a 
bad effect on the Birmingham brass trade. One firm making 
brass hinges has been closed for three weeks. Jewelers art 
still very little employed especially in the personal ornament 
departments. Some improvement in the electro-plating trades 
is reported, but chiefly in the spoon and fork and other “use 
ful” departments. In all trades buyers are holding off for 
reductions, and in view of this possibility refrain from order 
ing more than replacements. Full employment 
cannot be hoped for as long as the exchange and other inter 
national financial difficulties continue, and there is no sign 
yet of any decided change for the better. H 


very 


business. very 


necessary 


VERIFIED NEWS 
The National Lead Company, New York, has earned divi- 
dend requirements, according to a statement in the New 
York Wall Street Journal of August 19. About 95 per cent 
of the profits come from. the white lead branch of the 
ness. Other branches are still feeling the depression 

The General Abrasive Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has 
announced a cut of 8 per cent. in the price of their abrasive 
grains. 

The Dodge Sales & Engineering Company, of Mishawaka, 
Ind., announce that the excavation for their new $1,000,000 
building in New York City at 49 Park, Place is practically 
completed. The new building will occupy 165 feet on West 
s3roadway, 50 feet on Murray street and 75 feet on Park 
Place. Present plans call for twelve stories, but foundation 
and construction permit of 


busi 


will an additional four stories if 
needed. 

The Baker-Payne-Voye Company, 1177 Adams street 
ton, Mass., has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, 
as a jobber of sheet metals and tinsmiths’ supplies 

The William H. Hess Electric Company, 63 Phelp 
Oneida, N. Y., was recently incorporated and has taken 
the business conducted by William H. Hess, who is the prin 
cipal stockholder. It is capitalized at $15,000. It conten 
plates the erection of a plant upon the expiration of its pr: 
ent lease, which will be in about six months. In addition to 
manufacturing aluminum ware and metal specialties, it will 
engage in electrical contracting and will sell and install farm 
lighting plants, etc. The company operates an aluminum 


foundry, spinning, stamping and polishing departments. 


treet, 


‘ t 
VOT 





Hugh J. Finnigan, | tt, | ‘ tablished Iry 
| i mt r ist ys ft re 
i commen | operat 
Standard Metalwork Corporation, ~Thompso le 
( i t p ted } t lo 1 r¢ S€ oT ¢ led 
‘ tot t ving that t ship ent of 
t é ta bh held p rf pres t V 
I | ( y iva I re I 1] t 
t perate a I s machine no] 
r ' g izing " lot or ¢ 


parte ' 
George W. Kyle & Company, Inc., Grand 


y to ivall mtorr tl 
they re t fully authorized excl 
Gy il t Supply Company | 
purpose of eliminating in so 
ty of misunderstanding. All inquiri should 


(;eorge W. Kyle & Co., Ine 


National Metal Products Company, Inc., has made an 

t lant to melt nickel. They now ufacturs 

ls 1] ind sizes n two grad )-92 

17-99 pul It 1 tated that their anodes are mad 
onl t nick oO rap or toreign metals being 
(he Lumen Bearing Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., and 

! to ()hio, manufacturers of the line of machine 
yize, brass and bronze castings and bearings, solders and 
babbitts ve located in Chicago a branch office that will 
ply and handle all business of the company west of and 


including Michigan, with the exception ot the ¢ ity ot Detroit, 


Poledo, 


and 


to Columbus 
mu. 3 


ind wes tf a line trom 


to Cincinnati, 
Huncke is the 


Waters as 
No. Jefferson 


lennessee (,eorgia 


Wester iles 


ilesmat he 


with Henry 


located at 15 


manager,r, associate 


othce 18 stre¢ 
Che Jeweler’s Technical Advice Company has bought the 
22 Albany New York, 
business, at 5 Cort 


three-story oftice building at street 


ich it will occupy for tts located 
Y ork 

Che A. P. Swoyer Company, merchandise stock at 17 North 
purchased and the premises 
rim ver leased to U. T. Hungerford Brass 
& Copper Company, 510 Arch 


now 
land treet, New 
#tn treet PI iladelpl la, has been 


ined ry Swo' 


street, Philadelphia. Possessior 


line " | ’ » Nene } 1 ] 7a 

( y the Hungertord company on Septembe , and 

thi ! carrying a full line of brass, copper, Tobi ronz 
1 monel metal product Philadelphia 


i] + r 
i ( 


Matthews Manufacturing Company, on: 


‘ rm , Detre it. ha innout ed that it wt CI 
ta , hy $700,000 
{ ished 1X89 l sutom part 
1 t t 1 1 trot » Cal t tt t 
| ! ‘ n dditi manuf: i! tove tt 
1 ‘ ent t te ma ict eC! it 1s est 
ed ppl It 1 t ind rivet William S. 
Knudsen, O ye ociated h the Ford Motor Cor 
the | 1 of t t cot ite 
X Matthews a eneral managet P 1 t 
t il iT I xperu 1 rl 
cit t me I tan industry 


\ president e Calumet and Hecla Mi g 
( ed, August the tormation ot the Copper 
Bt earch Association, an incorporated organizatio 
ott rass and copper alloy interests The purpos 
t ition 1s to stimulate the ; f those met 
le | tl association is open to producers ot 
vid re or selling agents of copper in the United States 
itors ot copper, brass and copper products generall 
the t States and Dominion of Canada, and to others 
directiy engaged in or yinected with the copper and brass 
Che officer f the association are R, | \gassiz, presi 
ae t ~ (has ind ( | Kelle YY. vice presidents; te 
phen Bi treasurer; W. S. Eckert, secretary 


William A 
inted manager of the association, which 


Willis has en appé 


Broadway 
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Membership in the 


association now includes the following 
erican Smelting and Refining Company, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, Braden Copper Company, Calumet and 


Hecla Mining Company, Calumet-Arizona Mining Company, 
Exploration Company, Chino Copper Company, Chase 
\letal Works, Chase Rolling Mills Company, Copper Range 
} Butte Copper Mining Company, U. T. Hun- 
and Copper Hussey & Co., 
ennecott Copper Corporation, Lake Copper 
Michigan Copper and Brass 
iny Mother Lode 
ss and Copper Company, 
any, North Butte 
Company, Phelps Dodge ¢ 
] 


(ompany, East 
gertord brass Company, ‘ G. 
Company, 
Company, Miami Copper Com 
Mines Company, the National 

Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Mining Company, 


Coalition 


New Cornelia Cop 
Mining 


Rome Brass 


Irporation, Quincy 
y, Ray Consoli 


ited Copper Compat 





opper Company, Scovill Manufacturing Company, 


New Bedford 
New York 


k-Arizona Copper Company, Tau 


ton 


(Copper Company, and Utah Copper Company.- 
limes, Aug. 10, 1921 


CENSUS BUREAU’S SUMMARY OF METAL 
WIRE INDUSTRY 


1919 : — 
QUANTITY QUANTITY 
VALUE 


PON TONS VALUI 


Coe avid aie ores | ne . $42,928,600 
Bare wire..... Tons Ds FA ie eee Me fe re 
Poe GOle Jscces 161,660 68,011,300 84.920 26,206,000 
Consumed in 

works ‘ 31,710 


Rubber insulated 
cable TRA 
Paper insulated 
cable ales 20,200 1] 
Insulated wire.’ “ 29,470 15 
Other fabricated cop- 
per wire products 
Brass wire ....Lbs 
Other metals...* “ 
Finished products 
ther than 


24,570 18,738,100 
,451,400 
216,700 | 
990 


50,521,000 
14.596.000 


816,700 2,130 
16,024,500 39,614,508 
6,339,700 6,929 400 


1,013,300 
6.366.300 
1,489,500 


ot wire 

iin, MEET OL 3,058,000 _..e. 2.581.000 

All other produsts, 

copperas, scrap, 

dross, custom work, 

—_ 4,623,900 3,019,600 
N gz ins it r 1 . stablish nts pur as 
the wire, value $84,216, ) Total production, 19. rubb. hla 

26.900 ape sulate le. Ba ‘ 
iggregate, $1 100 

Lo lad steel, monel metal. nickel a - 

In 1914 there were 20 brass and copper Ollinge mulls ; 
lepartments and other concerns making wire. The value of 
the product was $54.909.900 In 1919 there were 21 concerns 

d the product was valued at $90,759,500 


NEW CLASSIFICATION OF SCRAP 


\ new classification of 
\merican 
ind supplies 
61 Aluminum 
62 White metal No. 1 


ring or lining metals, 


scrap has been prepared by the 


Division 4, in 
Metal classifications are as 


Railway Association, charge of pur- 


follow Ss 


chases 


Including various mixtures of clean 
such as babbitt, metallic pack- 
ing, et 

ite Metal 
clusive ot 


66 No. ] 


crown and rod brass. 


No. 2—All non-bearing white metals, ex- 


iluminum. 


brass—Locomotive bearing metal, such as driving. 


tree from white metals, excluding 


car and tender bearings. 

67 No. 2 brass—Steam metal brass, including valves and fit- 
tings, injector and lubricating bodies and parts and 
check valves 

68 No. 3 brass—Journal bearings free from babbitt 

69 No. 4 brass—Brass or bronze borings, drillings and 


turnings 
70 No. § 


trimmings, 


Yellow 
light brass, hose couplings 


Specify kind 


brass brass include coach 


pipe, tubes, etc. 


castings, to 


71 Copper cable, insulated 
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opper, No. 1—Wire free from insulation, flue ferrules, 
pipe and tubes. 


73 Copper, No. 2—Sheet copper, sheathing and roofing, free 
from paint and nails. 
74. Copper, No. 3—Sheathing and roofing copper, with paint 


and nails. 
75 Copper, No. 4—Battery copper. 
76 Copper, No. 5—Dross and oxide (report separately). 
79 Lead—Sheet, pipe, etc. 
80 Lead—Battery. 
81 Lead—Battery mud or sediment (specify wet or dry). 
91 Zine—Battery or sheet (specify kind). 


MUELLER COMPANY REPRESENTATIVES 


The Mueller Metals Company, Port Huron, Mich., is ap- 
pointing sales representatives in all the larger cities of the 
country. Those thus far appointed ar Hunter & Wilkie, 
603 Kerr building, Detroit, to handle the Mueller ‘products, 
exclusive of rod and tubing, in Detroit and vicinity, and the 
Steel Sales Corporation, with offices at 129 South Jefferson 
street, Chicago, and 404 Book building, Detroit, to handle 
rod and tube in Detroit and the complete Mueller line in 
Illinois and northern Indiana and Michigan territory outside 
of Detroit, and in the states of lowa, Missouri and Wisconsin; 
Hughes-Limbach Company, Hippodrome building, Cleveland, 
Ohio; H. L. Hess Company, Baily building, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clayton A. Nenno, Marine Trust building, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
B. E. Griffey Motor Supply Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(everything but rod and tubing); Alexander-Marlowe Com 
pany, Fidelity Trust building, Indianapolis, Ind. (handles rod 
and tubing in the same territory in which Griffey handles the 
other products); E. G. Farnsworth, Dayton Savings & Trust 
building, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Mueller Company operates a brass, bronze and alumi 





num foundry, a brass machine shop, tool room, brass and 
bronze rod extruding mill, brass and copper seamless tube 
mill, casting shop, tinning and polishing shops. The com- 
pany also makes forgings in brass, bronze and aluminum, 
and die castings in white metal and aluminum alloys. 








INDUSTRY 
TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Polishing Meal and Cut Leathers.—A folder on these po! 
ing machines for dry barrel tumbling, issued by k] 
Manufacturing Company, Newark, , 

The Gas-Filled Incandescent Lamps.—Researc! 
‘oO. 15, issued by the Engineering 

Despatch Electric Ovens.— 
ing and illustrating 


Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wrought Tungsten.— Research Narrative No 
Engineering Foundation, New 
Modern Polishing. 
and use of polishing materials. 
structive booklet issued by 


Some practical notes o1 


Evening Classes. 
Brooklyn, on the evening classes of its Se 


METAL STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


\luminum Company 


International Silver, 
International Silver, 


METAL MARKET REVIEW 





WRITTEN FOR THE MEral 
COPPER SEPTEMBER 1, 1921 

[he copper situation in August, while not realizing the full 
improvement hoped for in the industry, did show signs of better- 
ment in the closing days of the month, with more frequent 1 
quirk s and some recovery in prices trom the earher declines No 
doubt exists that larger sales could have been made except for 
the refusal to accept bids under 12c. per pound \t the begin 
ning of the month, in the outside market, prompt and August 
lake copper, delivered, was quoted at 12.25c. per pound; elect 
lytic, f. o. b. refinery, 11.75-12.00c., and casting copper, 11.50c 





while producers’ prices: for prompt and August, delivered, was 


2c.; September, delivered, 12.25c. False rumors, about August 8, 
that electrolytic was offered at 11.50c., brought out large in- 
quiries. For a few days toward close of first fortnight improved 
sentiment in the outside market made asking prices about 4c. 
per pound higher, producers’ levels remaining unchanged. Weak- 
ness in the London market was a depressing factor, and with 
a decline there on August 22, quotations here for delivered cop- 
per again declined “4c. per pound. In the closing three days, a 
fair volume of business was reported, with a recovery of about 
sc. per pound in prices. On the last day of August outside 
market was: Lake, 12.00-12.25c.; electrolytic, 11.75-11.87%c,; 
casting, 11.50c. Producers’ prices, September, delivered, 12.00c.: 
October, delivered, 12.12™%4c 
TIN 


Lower prices for tin did not stimulate demand from consumers 
in this country. The tin situation indicates that a larger con 
sumption of the metal is necessary if further addition to the 
already existing enormous stocks is to he prevented. Production 


than demand for other metals, continued during 


lead consumption as compared 


which Was con 
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er i it a sacrifice General expectations for improve- the July closing, owing to practically stagnant conditions, de- 
ment hich had seemed justified because of the inquiries coming clined August 24 to $45-46 per flask, with no further change at 
from ily er and while for not large tonnages was well the close. Consumption of quicksilver has been seriously con- 
distributed. Prices were kept steady at the opening levels—4.20 tracted. 
Kast St. Louis, 4.70c. Ne York, for prompt primary—more PLATINUM 
through cheerful sentiment than actual improvement in buying Platinum prices in August gradually advanced from $65 per 
interest until August 9, when brass manufacturers and galvanizers = gynce for pure, at the beginning of the month, to $78 per ounce 
became purchasers and prices were at once advanced five points A ygust 24, indicating increased demand from consuming interests. 
to 4.25c. East St. Louis, 4.75c. New York, with five points pre 
miun ked for each succeeding month’s shipments \ctivity at OLD METALS 
: m ¥ a 2 , AE ey a Ee We wee a Sentiment in the old metals market, at the end of August, 
es ee aoe e id not a aa howed a little improvement cver the discouraged feeling that 
Some ( vith the Orient was put through about this time tier tnd tee sateen Wales teeetinn ote ._emell 
Ch cre 4.15-420c. East St. Louis, 4.65-4.70c. New Previously had been in evidence. Prices, however, showed small 
: net change. Light copper at the close was off Yc. to 7c. per 
York wing a recovery t ithin 2 points of the opening ' “14 - 
a: pound; strictly crucibled, unchanged 9.50c., while uncrucibled was 
up 4c. to 8.75c. per pound. The brasses were all up “4c. per 
ALUMINUM pound; light brass to 3.75c., heavy brass to 4.50c., and No. 1 

Practically stagnant conditions in the aluminum market brought brass turnings to 4c., with new clippings and special heavy un- 
about a further reduction in outside market prices during August changed, the former 4.50c., the latter 6.25c. Composition scrap 
The producer, however, made no announcement of any change and No. 1 composition turnings were quiescent at unchanged 
rol the chedule issued Jul 18, which carried its prices to levels, 7c. and 6c. each, respectively \luminums were stagnant, 
5.00c. for 99% and purer; 24.50c. for 98-99% virgin; 24.10c. for vith borings and clippings unchanged, while old sheet and old 

12 alloy ind 39.10 for sheet l&ea., all in 15-ton lots, ft. o. | ast were off “4c. to 8.75c. each. No. ] pewter was up lc. to 
producer plant Outside market opening levels were wu l5c. per pound. Other items were practically unchanged, and the 
changed from the July closing—22-23c. for virgin 98-99% metal, volume of business, as a whole, was very unsatisfactory in 
19-20c. for 98-99 remelted, and 17-1&c. for No. 12 remelted \ugust , 
lhe tot I dechi Jc. per pound on virgin ingots, 

98-99%: 2 er pol d eacl 98-99% remelted and on No. 12 
remelted AUGUST MOVEMENT IN METALS 
ANTIMONY ‘ 

\ntimony in .\ugust continued its downward trend prices, Copper Highest Lowest \verage 
with no change in conditions previously noted. The market seems Lake 12.25 12.00 12114 
dead, but arrivals from the Orient continue in more or less quan Flectrolvtic 12.00 11.50 11.761 
tity St on dock were offered below spot quotations, causing Castine 11.50 11.25 11.435 
further ions in price level. By August 19, a ten-point de lin 27.75 25.50 26.402 
cline in pri had occurred, to 4.50c. duty paid carloads Chis Lead 425 420 DR 

gure W till quoted at the end of the month, making the net Zine (brass special) 4 35 420) 4.226 
declit 10 points \ntimony 460 450 4.548 
SILVER \luminum 73.00 19.00 20.217 
oe sotal purchases of domestic sliver, reported As Quicksilver (per flask ) $47.00 $45.00 $46,239 
ust 30 der the Pittman Act, amounted to 70,204,430 ounces SHVEr (Cts. Per o2.), loreig 62 OV 61.597 
Silve it rtations, a rding (,overnment returns covering 
rst hal 1921, were $31,963,642. Exports during same period 
were SMIS4AM Price Gactuations of for a geal arisen WATERBURY AVERAGE 
the ope ] per « ce tot lowest level, 00c. on August 9, - ‘ — ae 
and th ins nce hy Aucust 25. after which ake Copper Average for 1920, 18.06—January, 1921, 13.75 
shere ; 4? ae oe irs is Degged February, 13.50—March, 12.625 \pril, 12.75 May, 13.125 Jur e 
+ OO ES ; 13.125 July, 12.875 \ugust, 12.25 
; Bra Mill Zinc \verage for 1920, 8.33—January, 1921, 6.05 
QUICKSILVER ebruary, 5.50—March. 5.25—April, 5.20—May, 5.30—June. 5.00 
Quich after opening $46-47 per flask of 75 pound July, 4.80 —August, 4.70 
2 
Metal Prices, September 6, 1921 
NEW METALS \ntiMony—Duty 10% 
Open Market Cookson’s Hallet's or American Nominal 
Chine e, Japan se, Wah Change WC¢ ind spot 450 
Copper y Free. Pate, Bar, INGot AND OLD Copper Nicket—Duty, Ingot, 10° ad valorem. Sheet, strip, strip 
Manufa ed 5 per centum Cents and wire, 20‘ 

Electrolvti carload lot deliveres 12 Ingot 41.00 

Lake ts, de ed - Shot 41.00 

Last ca d lot < 1 1 4 ¢ Electrolytic ‘ 44 JO 
Tin—Duty fre MANGANESE MetaL—95-98% Mn., carbon free, per 

st 7 Mn. containe : 075 
Leap—D Pig, Bars and Old, 2 yipe and sheets, MAGN! mM Metart—Duty 2 ilor 100 Ib 

a P \" 1.40 lots) . $1.25-1.35 
Zinc—Duty 15' 1uTH—Duty fre . 1.50-1.55 

Br Ss i 1.77 CADMIU? Duty free 1.00-1.10 

Pri West ( +.67 (CHRO M Metat—95-98°% Cr., po Cr. contained 1.50 

ALUMINUM—Duty, Crude iles, sheets, bat CopaLTtT—97% pure Nominal 3.00-3.25 
and rods, 3 per | Our VER—Duty 10% per flask of 75 Ibs 45.00-46.00 

Small lots, 9, Pree ee eer PLATINUM—Duty free, per ounce 78.00 

100-Ib  f. o. b. factory S1.veErR—Government assay—Duty free, per ounces 991% 

Ton lots, f. o. b. fact 19-25 Gorp—Duty free, per ounce 20.67 
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Metal Prices, September 6, 1921 


INGOT METALS COPPER SHEET 




















Silicon Comper, 10%6....5<00.. according to quantity 34 to38 Mill shipments (hot roiled). 19'4¢.-2042c. net base 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 15% = 165Rtoeee «= FTOU SOCK 5 occ c eeikevil ees ee 20M%c.-24Mec. net base 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 10% i _ ° oS . — — 
Manganese Copper, 30% ....... 7 7 - 50 to56 BARE COPPER WIRE—CARLOAD LOTS 
Phosphor Tin, guarantee 5%.... . . . 34H OOOO . _ 

Phosphor Tin, no guarantee.... . . “ 35 to45 1334c. to 143%4c. per Ib. bas« 

Brass Ingot, Yellow....... . ys 9 tol2 aa ees. 

Brass Ingots, Red............ . *  12.15tol4.15 SOLDERING COPPERS 

Bronze Irgot : every ix s ‘ » 13'%4tol6% : colatinaibtieeetsidemuiataoimamitiestds 

Parsons Manganese Bronze Ingots s 2 . 16%4tol8 300 Ibs. and over in one order “? 1734c. per lb. base 
Manganese Bronze Castings.... _ , 6 27 ~=+t036 100 Ibs. to 300 Ibs. in one order 1834c. per Ib. base 
Manganese Bronze Ingots.... “ : ™ 13 tol6 ee ee ee ee 

Manganese Bronze Forgings n 06 30 =to40 ZINC SHEET 

PROSpNOF  DTORBE 6.56 66sec cess ijt id, " 24 to30 el Si ee a 
Casting Aluminum Alloys... " 3 19° to21 Duty, sheet, 15%. Cents per Ib. 


Monel Metal .. oil . . “* 38 Carload lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill, 10c. basis less 
_ om — - - 8 per cent. discount. 


OLD METALS Casks, jobbers’ prices a eect lle.-12'%4c. 








_ — - Open casks, jobbers’ prices....... ae l1c.-13« 
Buying Prices Selling Prices eee : =--- a 
9 to 9% Heavy Cut Copper ...... .... 10Y%toll ALUMINUM SHEET AND COIL 
8i4to 9 RE sc oo saan adey <abroed neonates 10 toll —— ; © ae ieee aE ese : 
7Y%Zto 8 St Rk a 9 to 9% \luminum sheet, 18 ga. and heavier, base price 3% 
84to 9 Heavy Machine Comp  10%toll Aluminum coils, 24 ga. and heavier, base price 33M 
5Yto 6 Cee 7 too74% = + = - 
3¥%4to 4 ~— Light Brass ............... 5 to 5! NICKEL SILVER (NICKELENE) 
4%4to 4% No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings. 5\4to 5Y ores ee : = : 
6Yto 7 No. 1 Comp. Turnings...... ca Slo Base Prices 
ae NB oo oe vd Oecd ccassseceganss 4 Grade “A” Nickel Silver Sheet Metal 
3% Zinc Scrap Peete eee eee e eee e ees eeeeees 4 10% Oualits i Wee. per 
4i4to 5 Scrap Aluminum, Turnings age 6'4to 7! — + 3/4 
10 ‘toll Scrap Aluminum, cast alloyed -« 32 Onn 189% aL, 
13 tol4 Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new) = 15 tol6 
18 No. 1 Pewter ........... aman 22 Nickel Silver Wire and Rod 
1454 Old Nicicel anodes «occ s cccascvcccess 16% 10% Quality 2% per | 
SR CII DUNE ido ih sin occ be iks ss seeasn 261%4to28% 3=—-15% _ ac, * 
Prices nominal—No market 18% - 30 


BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS MONEL METAL 





In effect Sept. 1, 1921 oar gt Rees etre eee cata 35 
o customers who buy 5,000 lbs. cr more in one order ee 5 Cl er rE ge 35 
Net base per Ib Sheet Bars ........ OL ESS Sree Se ara Sead bgt tes 40 
High Brass. Low Brass Bronze Hot Rolled Rods (base) 42 
Sheet we, sea $0.1634 $0.18 Cold Drawn Rods (base) 56 
Vire ee 1534 174 18 Hot Rolled Sheets (base).............. 55 
Rod 13 17 ] 
rns Fosesige = <.4 BLOCK TIN SHEET AND BRITANNIA METAL 
pen seam Wing ° Fee IY4 ntitintiaminateinitnnaeptenimmmmnaddaadininad 
Angles and channels 30 3434 Block Tin Sheet—18” wide or less. No. 26 B. & S. Gauge or 
i euiiehaaiiiten dite ae teks Une MA tee he ea, thicker, 100 Ibs. or more, 10c. over Pig Tin. 40 to 100 Ibs. 15c 
Net base per 1 over 25 to 50 Ibs., 17c. over, less than 35 Ibs., 25¢ over. 
iSiats Tire Pa ee re No. 1 Britannia—18” wide or less. No. 26 B. & S. Gauge or 
Sheet $0.16 3).17 1). 19 thicker, 500 Ibs. or over, 8c. over N. Y. tin price; 100 lbs. or more, 
Wire 16 12 . 19 10c. over Pig Tin. 50 to 100 Ibs., 15c. over, 25 to 50 Ibs., 20c. over, 
Rod * 14 1g %) less than 25 lbs., 25s. over. Above prices f. o. b. mill 
Brazed tubing ¥- 26 303 Lead Foil—base price—tigured on base price of fead at the time. 
Open seam tubing a 26 3034 Platers’ metal, so called, is very thin metal not made by the 
\ngles and channels 31 35 larger mills and for which prices are quoted on application to 


the manufacturer. 


SEAMLESS TUBING 
Brass, 18c. to 19c. per Ib. base SILVER SHEET 


( oppet OLA. ( WiAc ver Ib. base ’ . 
pper t - - per » Rolled silver anodes .999 ne ire quoted 


per Troy ounce, depending upon quantity 


TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ METAL Rolled sterling silver, 64c. to 67 


Tobin. Bronze Rod cage 1734c. net base 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14”x48") 15sec. ‘ 4 NICKEL ANODES 
Muntz or Yellow Rectangular Sheets other than 
Sheathing i6%c« “ “ Bo 00: Bl te MO ec cesewcrccee ee ae tee ae per Ib 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Rod.. 13 ae Pies ” 90 to 92% sat isto esta Oi ctl ss is dv sl ce We. ds a id So we cna 52:c. per lb. 
\bove are for 100 lbs. or more in one ordet CCM?” Oh Av eee wlcnes 55c. per Ib 










































CHEMICALS 


In Commercia! Quantities 


Acid 
Boric (Boracic) Crystals 
Hydrochloric, (¢ ox 


Hydrofluoric, 30%, bbis.............-0c00s- 


Nitric, 


P., 20 deg., Carboys... 


4%) deg. Carboy 
Nitric, 42 deg. Carboys 
Sulphuric, 66 deg., Carboys.. 
Alcohol— 


Denatured 


Alum— 
Lump, Barrels 
Powdered, Barrels 
Aluminum sulphate, commercial te 
Aluminum chloride solution 
Ammonium— 
Sulphate, tech., Barrels 
Sulphocyanide ....... ; 
Argols, white, see Cream of Tartar 
Asphaltum 
Benzol, pure 
Blue Vitrol, see Copper Sulphate 
Borax Crystals (Sodium B rate Barrel 
Calcium Carbonate ( Prescipitated Chalk) 
Carbon Bisulphide My 
Chrome Green 
Cobalt Chloride 


Copper 
Acetate 
Carbonate, Barr 
Cyanide 
Sulphate, Barrel 


bbl.).. 


Copperas (Iron Sulphate 


Corrosive Sublimate, see Mercury Bichloride 
Cream of Tart Crystal Potassium bitartrate) 
Crocu 
I lint isae 
Flu pa Cal flu 
Fuse! Oi) 
Gold Chloride 
Gum 
Shellac 
Iron, Sulphate, see Copperas, bbl 
Lead Acetate (Sugar of Lead) 
Yellow Oxide (Litharge)............... 
Mercury B e S , 


Nickel— 
Carbonate Dry : 
Chloride, 100 Ib. lots 

Salts, single, bbls... 

Salts, double, bbl 


Paraffin 


Phosphorus—Duty free, according to quantity 


Potash, Caustic, Electrolytic 88-92% 
Electrolytic, 70-75% fused................-- 


Potassium Bichromate, cacks 





Hydrochloric (Muriatic) Tech., 20 deg., Carboys. lb. 


"1 
i 


fused, drums. .lb 


rHE 








ME’ 


071% 
4 
02% 


Ww 
7 


48 
20 
Re) 
06 
02% 
15 
0O5—~08 
K 
$30.00 
$75 (1K 
14.0 
0214 
1? 13 
09 
sf) 55 
30-.40 
12-.13 
.14-.15 
Q7-.10 
30-.35 
06 
10 
13 


PAL 








Tripoli 





INDUSTRY 





Casbormte, GD-B5%. Cashes con cccccsccccccccces 
Cyanide, 165 lb. case s, 94-06%..... 


2 | ee a eee 
Quartz, powdered 
MEE wisGuaowasceh cc caawekiee eaten 
Rosin, bbls. 
Rouge, nickel, 100 lb. lots 
Silver and Gold 
Sal Ammoniac (Ammonium Chloride) in casks 
Silver Chloride, dry 
ee 
Nitrate, 100 cunce lots 
Soda Ash, 58%, bbls 
Sodium— 
Biborate, see Borax ( Powdered), bbls 
Bisulphate, tech., bbls 
Cyanide, 96 to 98%, 100 lbs...... 


Hydrate (Caustic Soda) bbls 


Hvyposulphite, kegs 

Nitrate, tech. 

Phosphate, tech., bbls 

Silicate (Water Glass) bbls 

Sulpho Cyanide 
Soot, Calcined 
Sugar of Lead, see Lead Acetate 


Tin Chloride 


Verdigris, see Copper Acetate 
Water Glass, see Sodium Silicate, bbls 


Wax— 
Bees, white ref. bleached 
Yellow, No. l 

\\ hiting, Polted 

Zinc, Carbonate, bbls 
Chloride, 600 lb. lots 
LE Boe endaa’s ee 
Sulphate, bbls. ....... 


COTTON BUFFS 


Open buffs, per 100 sections (nominal 
12 inch, 20 ply, 64/68 
14 * 20 64/68, 
12 20 84/92, ; 
14 0) 84/92 
Sewed buffs, per p 
B i leached 
FELT WHEELS 
Diameter—6” to 18” - 
6” to 18” tos 
6” to 18” over 3” 


GREY MEXICAN OR FRENCH GRE 

to 18” ad aan 
6” to 18” ms” 
6” to 18” over 3” 


” 
| iameter—O 


\bove are even diameters 


Vol. 


Supply Prices, September 6, 1921 


I ae lb. = 08% 


es oes aro i ne 


ee KUNE) BUR c ca reinasvavecenen acon 


Odd diameters 25c 


— 07 


— 05 


on. $30.00 


Ib.  .28-.30 


lb 044 
lb 04 
Ib 04% 
Ib OG 
Ib 03 
lb OO 


Ib 03 
lb 4U 
lb 03% 
.Ib 48 


Ib. 03 


D we 
lb 21 
lb 03-.06 
l 07 


Price Pe r LI 

Less Than 
100 Lbs 

$3.20 

i! 


<.30 


2.50 


3.10 
> %) 


2.40 


advance 
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